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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


E ARE living in a most 
interesting time in 
American life. We are 
trying out legally and 
industrially the great 
combinations built up in the last ten 
or fifteen years. We are going to see 
what greater strides we can make in in- 
dustry without a protective tariff; we are 
going to try a new currency plan, the first 
in fifty years or more; and we are cleaning 
up politics and business at an amazing 
rate. Mr. Lamar, with his boasted vil- 
lainies, and Mr. Lauterbach, with his ex- 
aggerations, are products of the past. 
These changes in our economic and 
political life deserve much more attention 
than they usually get. As a nation we 
neglect these things. As children we are 
taught American history as series of wars, 
from the conflicts with the Indians and the 
French, down through the Revolution, the 
Mexican War, and the Civil War to our 
conquest of the Spanish islands. The 
true history of the United States is a suc- 
cession of economic and political steps, 
here and there interrupted by war. Our 
more serious wars have been operations 
on the body politic. They have come 
only when some of the regular machinery 


of progress has broken down — when our 
politics and industry were sick. And the 
convalescence from the operation of war 
has been long and costly. 

The old saying, “Happy is the nation 
whose annals are few,” is true when you 
think of annals, as most of our historians 
do, as being in a large part the records of 
wars. But wars do not mark the progress 
of a people. They mark their worst 
periods. The real annals of a people are 
the exploits of the men of inventive genius 
and constructive minds who make possible 
the ever-improving standards of life. 

If we had not made a_ tremendous 
mistake in economics —the mistake of 
believing slave labor to be efficient — we 
should not have had the Civil War. If 
we did not still mistakenly believe that 
cheap foreign labor is efficient we might 
escape some future industrial strife. 

Weare in an era of construction and prog- 
ress. It is a good time and place in which 
to work and to live, and whether you look at 
it merely from the present standpoint or 
take a broader view, the prospect is cheerful. 

Our crops are good, our industries are 
busy, the tariff and the currency are in a 
fair way to be improved, and our standards 
of living are getting better year by year. 


Copyright, 1913, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


UPPER PICTURE: VIEW OF MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEX., IN 1887. LOWER PICTURE: THE 


SAME VIEW IN IQ13. 


THE POPULATION OF DALLAS INCREASED FROM 42,638 IN 1900 TO 92,104 


IN I9I10O, A GAIN OF 116 PER CENT. 
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FOR AN ELASTIC CURRENCY 


‘Tv chief advantage of President 
Wilson’s reform in the currency 
is that we are going to have it. 
For the last fifteen or twenty years we 
have known that our currency system 
was inadequate, but nothing was done. 
The bill that passes will not be perfect 
but it will in all probability improve the 
present status. For that and the prompt- 
ness and vigor with which this part 
of the public business is being trans- 
acted we may be grateful. 

Our currency at present is of two kinds: 
that which is issued by the Government, 
consisting of metallic money, gold and sil- 
ver, United States notes, and Treasury 
notes; and that issued by the national 
banks in the form of notes secured by 
United States bonds. Whether the coun- 
try is doing a big business or a little busi- 
ness, the amount of currency in circulation 
stays about the same. Of course, it ought 
to vary with the country’s commercial 
transactions. 

This the new bill proposes to effect by 
allowing the issue of bank notes secured 
by commercial paper, so that when com- 
merce is large and its paper plentiful the 
currency will automatically increase and 
when it is scarce the currency will contract. 
When a man puts a note in his bank, the 
bank forwards it to the Federal reserve 
bank which can issue notes against it. 
When the man’s note is paid, the currency 
secured by it is withdrawn from circulation 
by the reserve bank. 

This first fundamental change in our 
currency system is generally approved. 
Most other countries have a central 
bank which has the power to fix the rate 
of discount for which a bank will accept 
commercial paper for collection. This is 
a kind of ally to an elastic currency in 
times of emergency. There has been no 
institution in the United States to do this. 
In panic times we have to count upon some 


. makeshift measure, like the Aldrich-Vree- 


land law that was enacted after the 1907 
panic to provide for the issue of “emer- 
gency currency,” if the country’s financial 
machinery should happen to break down 
again. In 1914 this law expires. 


The new currency bill provides a Federal 
Reserve Board and twelve Federal re- 
serve banks. These banks have the power 
to fix the discount rate each in its own 
district subject to the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

That there should be some wise and 
responsible agency to have this rate-fixing 
power is generally accepted. 

The two fundamental objects of the 
bill are undoubtedly sound. How good is 
the machinery created to attain these ob- 
jects will not really be known until it 
has been in actual operation. It has pro- 
voked all manner of criticism, some loose 
and unscientific, some from men whose opin- 
ions deserve most serious consideration. 

At the head of the national banking 
system will be the Federal Reserve Board, 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and four members 
chosen by the President with the approval 
of the Senate. 

Under the control of this Board will be 
twelve (or more) national reserve banks, 
each one serving a certain district. Be- 
sides a general supervision of the adminis- 
tration of the reserve banks the Board 
will have the power to order the reserve 
banks to rediscount one another’s paper; 
to suspend all reserve requirements for 
thirty days and to renew the suspension 
for. periods of fifteen days each; and to 
regulate the issue and retirement of 
treasury notes — the new elastic currency. 

These notes shall be obligations of the 
United States. They shall be legal tender, 
and redeemable in gold. When a Federal 
reserve bank issues these treasury notes 
it must have commercial paper of equal 
amount as security and must besides keep a 
gold reserve of 333 percent. of the amount 
of currency issued. As the commercial pa- 
per coming in to a Federal reserve bank va- 
ries, so will vary its issues of treasury notes. 

It is obvious that this currency will 
ultimately drive out of circulation the 
present national bank notes, which are 
secured by government bonds.  There- 
fore the law provides that as the present 
bank notes are retired, banks may turn 
in the 2 per cent. bonds of the United 
States, which they have hitherto used as 








security for notes, and receive 3 per cent. 
bonds which do not carry that privilege 
and which will run for twenty years. 

The Federal reserve banks will get 
their capital from the national banks of 
their district, which are to invest 10 per 
cent. of their own capital in the reserve 
bank and to be liable for another 10 per 
cent. on call. In addition, every national 
bank will be required to deposit without in- 
terest 5 per cent. of its own demand deposit. 

The reserve banks financed in this 
manner are to deal in gold and bullion, 
at home and abroad; to invest in govern- 
ment (of this and other countries) and 
state bonds; todeal in foreign commercial 
paper and to open and maintain bank 
accounts abroad; and to establish, every 
week, a minimum rate of discount. This is 
the second fundamental change that the 
new law brings about. 

There are other important provisions 
of the law drafted in an effort to increase 
the farmer’s facilities for borrowing money 
on his land and to establish foreign 
branches to help our foreign trade. These 
provisions, like the rest of the bill, will be 
proved by service. If successful they will 
be of tremendous importance to the whole 
Nation, because improved rural credit 
could add wonderfully to the productive- 
ness of our farms, and American branch 
banks abroad could be of inestimable 
advantage to our growing foreign trade. 

It is, of course, inevitable that in making 
a new banking and currency system a great 
deal of controversy is stirred up. There 
are many criticisms of minor provisions 
which may be changed in the passage of 
the bill. But besides this there is a vigor- 
ous criticism of the machinery for carry- 
ing out the two fundamental parts of the 
bill, and this criticism is particularly from 
bankers. They complain that it is folly 
to have the Federal Reserve Board 
composed of seven members only one of 
whom must be a banker. They who are 
experts are, inferentially at least, almost 
excluded from the Board which controls 
the currency of the country. The criti- 
cism is natural. On the other hand the 
public, as the discussion of the Aldrich 
bill showed, have not complete confidence 
in a central organization dominated by 
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bankers. It would have in a measure 
the same feeling toward a group of bankers 
on the Federal Reserve Board as.it would 
have toward half a dozen railroad presi- 
dents as members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The bankers, and many other people, 
too, fear the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the hands of politicians. Another 
set of people fear such a power in the hands 
of the bankers. 

The solution of the problem is a great 
opportunity for the President — an oppor- 
tunity to appoint great men. The real 
opposition to the bill comes from people 
who are afraid that the great power given 
the Federal Reserve Board will be used 
unwisely or abused. But the wide powers 
of the Board also give it a magnificent 
opportunity for public service. In the 
hands of the proper men it would be a 
tremendous advantage to the trade and 
commerce of the country. A _ Federal 
Reserve Board, composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and four permanent Presidential ap- 
pointees of a character that would com- 
mend them to the whole country, would be 
viewed somewhat as we look upon the 
Supreme Court, much as Englishmen look 
upon the directorate of the Bank of Eng- 
land (which is, by the way, not generally 
made up of bankers.) 

Not even the appointment of justices to 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
a greater opportunity or responsibility for 
the President than the appointment of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and incidentally it greatly increases the of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
adds to the tasks of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


WHY POLITICS IMPROVES 


NE of the tests of a President’s 
ability to succeed in the hardest 
task in the world is the promptness 

and wisdom with which he handles such 
situations as that which arose out of the 
Attorney-General’s order to delay the 
trial of the Diggs-Caminetti case in Cali- 
fornia. The Attorney-General made a 
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mistake. To delay justice for the con- 
venience or even for the necessities of 
the Department of Labor was unwise and 
unjustifiable. A nice discrimination of 
the proprieties would have insured at 
least as great effort at speedy justice in a 
case in which the family of an important 
official was concerned as in any other. 
The Attorney-General’s mistake was a 
mistake of judgment. If it had not been 
quickly rectified it would have been a 
serious thing, for many people would 
have believed that political influence 
could procure favors before the law. 

As it was, the case points very clearly 
the difference between public business and 
private business. 

The man who owns or manages a private 
business may delay decision on certain 
matters and refuse to consider others. 
Whatever he does (within the law) is 
his own business and there is no one who 
has a right to question his motives. 

In public business a question delayed or 
ignored may at any time become the basis 
of a scandal. 

The motives behind practically every 
act of important public officials are 
scanned with cynical, critical eyes. Only 
a potent and vigilant sincerity of purpose 
can win and keep a wide public confidence 
in any public man. The _ ingratitude 
of the Republic is proverbial, for there are 
very few who can attain the ever-rising 
standard, not only of honesty but of 
ability, that the public demands. And 
yet it is in a large measure because of the 
searching light to which our public men 
are subjected that our politics is improving. 


THE INIQUITY OF “RIDERS” 


HE much discussed “rider” to 

the Sundry Civil bill was such 

a flagrant example of a vicious 
method of legislation that it has at last 
turned public attention and public con- 
demnation toward this old evil. 

This particular “rider’’ specified that 
none of the money appropriated in the 
Sundry Civil bill to enforce the Sherman 
Act should be used to prosecute farmers’ 
societies or labor unions. Giving Congress 
the benefit of every doubt and consider- 
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ing this a bona fide attempt to modify 
the Sherman Act, if the authors of this 
“rider” did not know that the principles 
underlying it were probably unconstitu- 
tional and that the “rider’’ itself was 
ineffective, they certainly should have 
known that amendments to the Sherman 
Act should be passed as such and not in- 
serted in an appropriation bill. 

If, on the other hand, it was an at- 
tempt to curry favor with the farmers and 
the labor unions by seeming to grant them 
immunity from the law though it really 
gave them nothing, it was a dishonest trick. 

Wise leadership in the farmers’ societies 
and labor organizations would have made 
them take this occasion to say that they 
wanted no special favors before the law, 
for this seemingly attempted discrimina- 
tion on their behalf, inferentially at least, 
puis them in the class of “‘special interests.”’ 
And in getting into the “special interest ”’ 
class they have provoked the Presi- 
dent into a special statement that where 
ever they break the law they will be 
prosecuted. This will be a new condition, 
for labor unions have violated the Sherman 
Act with impunity, so far as suits insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice are 
concerned. The President has specifically 
promised that this shall happen no more. 

Except for the President’s statement, 
there is nothing to recommend this 
“rider” to the public. 

From the partisan standpoint it is 
likewise incomprehensible — a Democratic 
Congress putting a Democratic Presi- 
dent in an embarrassing position. Con- 
gress must have known that the Presi- 
dent would do just what he did — that, 
since the objectionable clause was in- 
effective to accomplish discrimination 
(there being other money available to 
prosecute possible violations of the law), 
he would sign the bill and at the same 
time issue a statement which would do 
more than all previous discussion to call 
down on it the public condemnation that 
it deserves. 

A study of the consequences of vetoing 
a Sundry Civil appropriation bill within 
a few days of the end of the Government’s 
fiscal year, with a tariff bill still in the 
throes of passage and a currency bill just 
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being introduced, would convince any 
unprejudiced person that it would have 
been an unwise thing to do. 

The net result of the whole performance 
is a crystallization of opinion against 
“riders” in legislation, and a new pro- 
nouncement that the Government will 
enforce the Sherman Act against labor 
unions. To attempt, even fora year, to 
limit the scope of the Sherman Act by 
a subterfuge like a ‘“‘rider” is an ut- 
terly unjustifiable action. 

It should be noted that the Attorney- 
General’s scheme to add to the strength of 
the Government’s control over the tobacco 
industry by putting a special taxing clause 
in the tariff bill was based on the same 
fundamentally unsound idea. Such a 
clause had no proper place in the tariff 
bill, and happily it was omitted. An 
appropriation bill should be only an 
appropriation bill. A tariff act should 
be only a tariff act, and an act to regulate 
business should do that and nothing more. 
If a bill can pass on its own merits it ought 
to pass that way. If it can not, it ought 
not to be allowed to “hitch on” to some 
other popular measure and to ride through 
on its back. 

The machinery of legislation is com- 
plicated and difficult to tinker with, but 
in the last few years we have improved 
various other parts of our political machin- 
ery so much that we should be sanguine 
of the ability of Congress to improve its 
methods. Of the need of doing so, no more 
“horrible example” is needed than the 
rider on the appropriation bill. Its par- 
ticular significance is that, though it is 
not worse than others that have gone 
before, it is more notorious. The public’s 
mind has been focussed on it. 

The enforcement of the Sherman Act 
against combinations of labor has not 
been accomplished by the Department 
of Justice. There have been many suits 
against labor unions and their officials, 
but it is hard to find one started by 
the Government. The violations of the 
Sherman Act by labor unions is prob- 
ably no worse now than it has been. The 
difference is that the President has pro- 
mised that the unions shall not longer have 
immunity. 


A NEW ERA OF INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


ITH the passage of the new 
tariff bill, for the first time 
since the Civil War American 


manufacturers will be left to their own 
resources and abilities. The helping hand 
of the Government will be withdrawn. On 
the other hand, the manufacturers will 
have the advantage of free raw materials. 
Except psychologically, the change in the 
tariff will not affect manufacturers, even 
those that may expect foreign competition, 
as suddenly as many people suppose, for 
acquaintanceship, habit, and credit have 
much to do with trade. 

But in the long run it will have two 
large and beneficial effects upon our indus- 
try. It will tend ultimately to separate the 
good from the bad combinations and con- 
solidations in business. Combinations for 
efficiency will have an added incentive 
when foreign competition must be met. 
Combinations to fix prices will have less in- 
centive because of the foreign competition. 

The other large tendency will be to 
increase the efficiency of American manu- 
facturing. Under the tariff many Ameri- 
can industries have been relieved of the 
necessity of being efficient. 

The efficiency experts have exploded 
one generally accepted business axiom, 
and that is that every man knows his 
business best. In some cases this is true; 
in a majority it is demonstrably false. 
The extent to which a man really knows 
his business measures the extent to which 
that business is really efficient. That 
many manufacturers do not understand 
their own business is evident from the 
particular cry they raise against the new 
tariff. They cannot compete with Europe, 
they declare, because they pay higher 
wages than European manufacturers. 

Yet it is significant that it is precisely 
the industries that have the largest pro- 
tection that are most behindhand in 
business methods and most notorious as 
payers of starvation wages. The woolen 
manufacturers present a case in point. 
For years they have enjoyed a protective 
duty of about 90 per cent. and, under this 
fostering care, they have somewhat “gone 
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to seed.” President Taft’s tariff board 
made the interesting discovery that the 
woolen manufacturers really had no idea 
of what their products cost — indeed, 
had no system of keeping costs. Their 
machinery nearly everywhere was a gener- 
ation out of date. Looms in use in 1880 
were still doing active service. Meanwhile, 
they have been charging the American 
people nearly twice as much for their pro- 
duct as European manufacturers charge. 
The case is not an isolated, though perhaps 
an exaggerated, one. 

In spite of these revelations, the Ameri- 
can woolen industries will survive the new 
tariff; but they will survive, not by re- 
ducing wages, but by installing modern 
equipment, ending wasteful abuses in a 
hundred different ways, and improving 
their products. 

A manufacturer of bicycle chains was 
complaining recently to a well known 
efficiency engineer about the new tariff. 
“T cannot compete with German manu- 
facturers under it,” he declared. “The 
cost of material on these chains is only 
15 per cent. of the cost; the rest is labor. 
How, then, can I meet German manufac- 
turers, whose labor cost is so low?”’ Until 
the efficiency expert investigated con- 
ditions, this argument seemed plausible 
enough. When he did he had little 
difficulty in showing his client dozens of 
directions in which he could stop expensive 
wastes and install new economic methods. 
“| find I can make bicycle chains cheaper 
than the Germans with no duty at all — 
and without cutting wages,” said the 
enlightened manufacturer, after introduc- 
ing these new ideas. 

And, whatever other good the new tariff 
accomplish, it will make the backward 
manufacturers discover themselves — 
make the laggards come up to the standard 
set by our better industrial plants. For 
the first time they now have an opportunity 
and the necessity to learn their own busi- 
ness. And this new efficiency will ulti- 
mately find its way into all departments 
of American life. It will become.a great 
national educational force. Waste is the 
great American sin— waste in govern- 
ment, in private life, in agriculture, in the 
use of national resources, in business. If, 
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in manufacturing, we can have a far- 
reaching lesson in efficiency and economy, 
no one can foresee what tremendous effects 
it may have upon the national character. 
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SCORNING THE PORK BARREL 
Ke years there have been Con- 


gressmen who asked for votes 

because of their ability to get 
appropriations for their districts and who 
“pointed with pride” to the fruits of this 
ability. For many years to come, men will 
probably run for Congress and make this 
“honest graft” a plank in their platforms. 

But it is interesting that in the last 
few years many Congressmen have had 
the courage to depict “the pork barrel” 
in its true light. The latest case is that 
of Representative J. J. Whitacre, of Ohio, 
who refused to attend the dedication of a 
new Federal building at Massillon (which 
has a population of 14,000) because the 
money for it was obtained by “pork 
barrel” methods. 

In his letter declining the invitation 
he said: 

“What is the matter with this country, 
anyhow, when Congressmen are measured 
by their ability to fool the people by the 
size of the appropriations secured for the 
district? Is that the measure of efficiency? 
Rather, is it not a measure of inefficiency 
and the very best reason for keeping such 
men at home?” 

When enough members of Congress 
come to feel keenly the disgrace of the 
“pork barrel,” the methods of making 
appropriations will be changed so that the 
conscienceless candidate will not be able 
to bid for votes by promises of Federal 
expenditures, and the more high-minded 
Congressmen will not be forced to compete 
with those who have no scruples about 
“pork.” The remedy is in the hands of 
the members of Congress. 


CHARACTER IN PUBLIC MEN 


HE chief lesson to be drawn from 
the present political tangle in 
New York state (and perhaps the 
most reassuring) is that, after all, charac- 


ter is the one thing that counts in a public 
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man. Since January 1st, Governor Sulzer 
has been conducting a spectacular cam- 
paign for several important reforms. He 
has been battling for efficiency and econ- 
omy in expenditures, for prison reform, for 
the improvement of the state’s highways, 
and for direct primaries, all the time mak- 
ing a fight against Tammany Hall and 
boss-rule. 

No one disputes that all these things 
are admirable and popular. And yet 
Governor Sulzer is apparently making 
little headway. For example, all author- 
ities agree that the administration’s direct 
primary campaign bill is admirable; that 
it is a much better bill than the measure 
which Governor Hughes advocated three 
years ago; and that if passed it would 
greatly improve political conditions in 
the state. But so far public opinion has 
not emphatically placed itself on Governor 
Sulzer’s side. Three years ago Governor 
Hughes aroused the popular mind on this 
same issue; Governor Sulzer elicits only 
the most perfunctory response, and Tam- 
many kills his bill with impunity. 

The explanation is simple. The people 
have not abandoned their belief in this 
reform. The plain fact is that they have 
little enthusiasm for Mr. Sulzer. They 
have no great confidence in his fundamen- 
tal sincerity. It is not that the attacks 
of Tammany Hall upon the Governor’s 
character have had any influence on the 
popular mind. It sees through these 
things as keenly as it has seen through 
Governor Sulzer himself. The Governor’s 
whole political career, since the days when, 
as Speaker of the New York Assembly, he 
proved a subservient tool of Tammany 
Hall — publicly eulogizing its leader as 
“that great statesman, Richard Croker” 
—has not been the kind which rejoices 
sober-thinking American citizens. His 
antics as governor, the stage setting which 
he has found indispensable for all his pub- 
lic acts, his cheap assumptions of demo- 
cracy, his widely advertised imitations of 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes and of Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, have not reassured them. 
His whole career has seemed to indicate 
that Mr. Sulzer was prepared to play the 
particular kind of politics that seemed 
most likely to advance his political for- 
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tunes. In the old days, he threw in his 
fortunes with Tammany Hall, because that 
policy seemed likely to pay returns; under 
present conditions, on the other hand, Mr. 
Sulzer finds it convenient to adopt a dif- 
ferent programme. The fact that the 
people refuse to accept him at his own 
present valuation, and become lukewarm 
even when as governor he is apparently 
striving for things in the public interest, 
discloses a healthy political state of mind. 
Character is, after all, the one essential in a 
public man. Bombastic championing of 
the “peoples’ cause,’”’ spectacular assaults 
upon bosses, even energetic work in behalf 
of necessary reforms will not avail; what 
the people demand, above all, is a real, 
honest, sincere, devoted man. The Ameri- 
can people still yearn for ideal political 
leadership. In that way our _ political 
salvation lies. And the popular mind 
seems unerringly to detect the true from 
the false in its leaders. 


AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


R. ROGER W. BABSON, the 
M financial statistician, in one of his 

recent reports printed the follow- 
ing under the title, “The United States of 
America.” It is particularly interesting 
because Mr. Babson has a perspective 
which the stay-at-homes often lack: 


When leaving America last November I 
was more or less apprehensive concerning my 
country, but after traveling ten thousand miles 
about the world I conclude it is a pretty good 
place after all! Let me mention seven features 
which especially appeal to me: 

(1) We have a great area in the temperate 
zone. It is the temperate zone that does and 
will rule the world. Business men and in- 
vestors should remember this. If the northern 
hemisphere is not large enough for your ac- 
tivity, jump to the temperate zone of the 
southern hemisphere. Don’t trouble the 
tropics. 

(2) We have a wonderful soil and very great 
natural resources. Coal, iron, copper, and 
gold, as well as wide forests and fertile fields, 
are ours. Truly, God has been very good to 
us and all should try to be worthy trustees of 
these great gifts. 

(3) We are isolated so as not to be involved 
in the great international strife to which most 
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nations are subject. The young men of our 
country little appreciate their exemption 
from three years of compulsory military service. 
We little realize the great blessings we enjoy, 
owing to our neutrality. Moreover, Germany, 
England, and France maintain their great 
armies and navies to avoid being swallowed 
up! May our nation ever remain neutral! 
I, for one, hope the policy of the new Wilson 
Administration will continue along these lines. 

(4) The United States, however, has been 
blessed not only with land and capital, but 
by a laboring people unequalled on the face of 
the earth. Our nation is peopled with some 
of the best of every country. We should never 
forget that any man must have courage and 
ambition to “pull up stakes” in Sweden, 
Italy, Austria, or Germany and bring his 
family to America without promise of work or 
even food. Yes, that takes real courage, and 
these immigrants will, in my opinion, prove to 
be the backbone of America. The “Pilgrim 
Fathers” not only came in 1620 but they have 
been coming every year since. 

(5) It is true that our municipal govern- 
ments are in many instances failures, and that 
our state governments are progressive but still, 
in asense, experimental. Our National Govern- 
ment, taken as a whole, is the best in the world. 
No other people enjoys the freedom that we 
do. Even in England, and also in several 
other of these older countries, a man _ is 
not judged by what he is, but by how he 
was born; and as for political freedom, it is 
yet unknown in many of the nations of Europe. 
My experience the past winter in endeavoring 
to interest kings and emperors in forming an 
international institute to measure the relative 
prosperity of nations allows me to speak with 
authority, 

(6) Not only are our land, people, and govern- 
ment the best in the world, but our railroads, 
public utility properties, and great industrial 
plants are also unequalled. Government 
ownership of railroads may come, but deliver 
me from it! Oh, if we could only appreciate 
and help our great railroad builders instead of 
cursing and kicking them! As clients well 
know, I am no “‘stand-patter,” and have even 
been referred to in England and on the Con- 
tinent as a Socialist, but I do believe that 
compared with other nations our Government is 
the cleanest, our corporations the most humane, 
and our labor the best off in the world. Only 
in the banking field does Europe lead us. We 
can learn much from the various banking, 
Landschaften, and Raiffeisen systems of Europe. 
American banks are far inferior to those of 
almost every other great country. 
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(7) Our farmers and school teachers are a 
great national asset, the farm is the basis of 
all material things, and education is the basis 
of allelse. But we should not be too optimistic; 
our farmers and teachers should get busy. 
Let us be generous with both! Farming must 
be encouraged so as to be kept attractive, as 
we need more farmers. Teaching must be 
better paid, for we need stronger teachers. 
On the farms and in the schoolhouses the future 
of America depends, and we should do every- 
thing possible to raise the efficiency of both. 

These are simple facts derived after 
four winters in Eurore studying industrial, 
financial, and social conditions. Therefore, 
I say let us invest much money at home! 
Spend a good sum of money on American 
products! Work with, instead of against, 
industry! Travel about the United States 
first! Let us be “boosters”’ instead of “ knock- 
ers!” Every day let us thank God that we 
live in a land of prosperity and freedom; and 
let us strive to increase and distribute these 
two great American assets. 


ADVENTUROUS SCIENCE 


HE American flag has been raised 
and the “Te Deum” has been sung 
upon the highest point in North 

America; and in Peru an American has 
discovered the ancient city of the Incas. 
Even the discovery of the Poles has not 
ended this age of adventurous exploration. 

On the 7th of June a party led by 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck reached the 
summit of Mt. McKinley, the top of the 
continent that for years had baffled all 
human ascent — except Dr. Cook. His 
‘“‘ascent” of Mt. McKinley was an intro- 
duction to his ‘‘discovery”’ of the North 
Pole. Archdeacon Stuck, the Episcopal 
missionary for Alaska, reminding us of 
the exploring Jesuit missionaries whose 
exploits fill the pages of American history, 
left Fairbanks on March 13th with three 
companions. Preparations had been under 
way for months, for as far back as last 
September one of the party had made a 
depot of supplies at McPhee Pass, 9,000 
feet above sea level, from which the actual 
start for the summit was made. 

The time taken to ascend Mt. McKinley 
is the first vacation that Archdeacon 
Stuck has had in the last five years that 
he has been a missionary to the Alaskan 
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Indians. Every season during this time 
some expedition has tried to reach the 
top of the mountain. All had failed until 
this mountain-climbing missionary reached 
the top of the continent and added 
another chapter to the science of explora- 
tion and the adventures of hardy men. 





Far in the interior of Peru, on impreg- 
nable cliffs above the cafion of the 
Urubamba River, is Machu Picchu, a 
wonderful stone-built city now in ruins 
but once probably the chief citadel of the 
Incas. For many centuries it has been 
uninhabited and overgrown with jungle, 
at last to be rediscovered by an American 
college professor. In 1911, while looking 
for Vitcos, the last capital of the Incas, 
Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale, dis- 
covered the palaces and temples and the 
defences of the city of Machu Picchu. 
He came back to this country and fitted 
out an expedition, financed by Yale 
University and the National Geographic 
Society, which has uncovered the wonders 
of this ancient citadel of refuge to the 
modern world. 

The spirit of discovery and adventure 
is still alive as it was in the days of Drake 
or Pizarro, but it is followed now in the 
interest of science and not merely for 
the lust of gold. , 


A BUSINESS CREED 


HE advertising business has taken 
stock of itself. The Associated 
Advertising Clubs at their last 
meeting in Baltimore adopted a creed, 
and they have instituted the machinery 
to keep the business clean. 
The part of the creed that directly 
affects the public is: 


We believe in truth, the cornerstone of all 
honorable and successful business, and we 
pledge ourselves each to one and one to all to 
make this the foundation of our dealings to the 
end that our mutual relations may become still 
more harmonious and efficient. We believe 
in truth, not only in the printed word, but in 
every phase of business connected with the 
creation, publication, and dissemination of 
advertising. 

We indorse the work of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, and believe in the continued 
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and persistent education of the press and 
public regarding fraudulent advertising, and 
recommend that the commission, with the 
coéperation of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, should pass upon problems raised and 
conduct campaigns of education on these lines. 
We believe it to be the duty of every advertising 
interest to submit problems regarding question- 
able advertising to this commission and to the 
National Vigilance Committee. 

We believe in upholding the hands worthy 
to be upheld, and we believe that each and 
every member owes a duty to this association 
of enforcing the code of morals based on truth 
in advertising and truth and integrity in all the 
functions pertaining thereto. 


The commission that is charged with 
carrying this creed into effect is made up 
of representatives of the thirteen adver- 
tising interests that comprise the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it ought to be successful. In reality it is 
a kind of committee on morals. 

At the Baltimore Convention, which 
was attended by delegates from nine 
countries, Mr. William Woodhead, the 
manager of Sunset Magazine, was chosen 
president. The Association, in analyzing 
its responsibilities to the public, by a 
unanimous vote approved of laws that 
would permit the producer of an article 
to fix the price at which it is to be sold. 

There are not a great many businesses 
that have adopted a creed, but there are 
many whose organizations, while endeavor- 
ing to make business more profitable, 
exert a strong pressure to keep it upon a 
higher plane than it has ever been before. 

And such endeavors add immensely to 
our progress and prevent many a scandal 
— for scandals will grow up in any business 
in which the people do not often examine 
their own practices with a critical eye. 


THE “MINNESOTA RATE CASES” 


Y THE Supreme Court’s decision 
in the “Minnesota Rate Cases,” 


handed down on June oth by 
Justice Hughes, it is settled that the states 
have the power to fix rates on railroad 
traffic wholly within their borders, except 
where the use of that power interferes 
directly with the regulation of commerce 
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beyond their borders, or amounts to a 
confiscation of railroad property. 

The history of these cases, which were 
the most important tests of state control 
over rates ever undertaken in the courts, 
goes. back to 1907. In that year, the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission established maximum freight and 
passenger rates within the state, which 
were substantially below the rates that had 
previously prevailed. 

The railroads affected, among which 
were two of the leading systems of the 
country, the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, sought to have the new rates 
declared void on the grounds that they 
interfered with the rates prescribed by 
Federal authority; that their effect was to 
burden interstate commerce “by creating 
undue and unjust discriminations between 
localities in Minnesota and those in ad- 
joining states;’ and that, in themselves, 
they were confiscatory. 

A decision handed down on April 8, 1911, 
by Judge Walter H. Sanborn, of the United 
States Circuit Court at St. Paul, sustained 
the contentions of the railroads. Had 
this decision been upheld by the Supreme 
Court, state control over railroads would 
have been practically ended. So vital 
was the issue raised by the opinion of the 
lower court that the Conference of Govern- 
ors appointed a committee to assist the 
attorney-general of Minnesota in appealing 
the cases to the court of last resort. 

Two of the railroads’ contentions were’ 
completely denied by the Supreme Court. 
Justice Hughes held that, though Congress 
has complete power to regulate interstate 
commerce, including the power to regulate 
rates within state boundaries whenever 
they have an indirect effect upon com- 
merce moving to points beyond, it has 
never seen fit to exercise that power; there- 
fore, that in prescribing the rates involved, 
Minnesota did not exceed its authority as 
defined by the Constitution. He also 
held that there had been a failure to show 
that the Minnesota rates resulted in dis- 
crimination against shipping centres out- 
side the state. Indeed, he declared that 
that phase of the controversy was “ pri- 
marily for the investigation and deter- 
mination of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, and not for the courts.” 
And he pointed out that in these cases 
there were no findings of the Commission 
before the court for review. 

In the cases of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, the rates in 
question were held not to be confiscatory. 
But in the case of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad it was held that the rates 
would not permit a fair return to the com- 
pany, and, accordingly, the decree of the 
lower court was to that extent affirmed. 

The Minnesota rate decision was a dis- 
appointment to the railroads generally, 
for they have completely changed from 
their attitude of ten years ago when they 
preferred state to Federal regulation. The 
particular points at issue were not con- 
sidered of such vital importance to the 
prosperity of the roads directly. They 
had hoped for a decision that would 
definitely place them all under the single 
authority of the Federal Government in 
matters of rate-making, and practically 
do away with the regulation of rates by 
the forty-eight states. Undoubtedly, so 
many regulating bodies create confusion, 
and we may be approaching the time when 
all authority of this kind will be concen- 
trated; but in the past, in spite of many 
unwise decrees, these state commissions 
have done much public service. 

If their usefulness has passed there is a 
direct way of practically ending their 
activity. Justice Hughes’s decision made 
it plain that Congress has the final power 
to regulate interstate rates and even 
interstate rates that affect interstate 
business. Congress can exercise its dor- 
mant power to bring order out of the 
rate-making chaos. Already, preliminary 
steps have been taken to obtain the neces- 
sary legislation. 

It is also possible that when a decision 
is rendered in the so-called “Shreveport 
case,” now before the Supreme Court, the 
scope of the authority of the states in such 
matters will be found less extensive than 
appears in the light of the Minnesota 
decision. An important aspect of that 
case is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has declared discriminatory, 
and set aside, certain rates fixed by Texas 
within the state limits. 














URING the week of May 
24th, in an otherwise dull and 
uninteresting market for in- 
vestment securities generally, 
a sensational fall took place 

in the prices of the stocks and bonds of 
the St Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 

The circumstances attending it caused 
experienced observers at once to become 
apprehensive of an approaching crisis in 
the company’s financial condition. There- 
fore, little surprise was occasioned among 
them when, early in the following week, 
it was announced that the railroad had 
been taken out of the hands of the existing 
management and placed in the hands of 
the United States District Court at St. 
Louis, to be shielded from its creditors 
and relieved of the necessity of paying its 
debts until such time as the financial 
doctors might be able to cure its ills. 

The “Frisco’s” illness had been of long 
standing, although apparently of such a 
nature as to justify the hope that it might 
be outgrown. It reached an acute stage, 
however, when, with several million dol- 
lars of obligations falling due, the com- 
pany found itself in want of both money 
and credit —the only means of relief in 
that kind of emergency — and unable to 
get either in adequate amount. Without 
them it went into the hands of receivers. 

There is nothing more perplexing to the 
averageinvestorthan the way in whichsuch 
situations are dealt with in this country. 
At best, the reorganization, or readjust- 
ment, of the affairs of any corporation of 
such complex financial make-up as a great 
railroad, whether it is undertaken with or 
without the guidance of the courts, is 
practically certain to impose hardship on 
some of the security holders. And it fre- 
quently happens that there are among 
these a good many people whom it has 
remained for hardship to teach the first les- 
sons in the elementary principles of invest- 
ment. At no time are such important 
phases of investment as the fundamental 
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difference between the stockholder, or 
partner, and the bondholder, or creditor, 
emphasized more forcibly than when a 
corporation is in the hands of receivers. 

It is timely, therefore, to attempt to 
pick out of past experience in receiverships 
a few things that may throw some light 
on the present case. These are intended 
only toshowthe various steps of reorganiza- 
tion in a general way. 

Immediately following the naming of 
receivers for a corporation, there is always 
a rushto organize “ protective committees” 
to look after the interests of the security 
holders. The number of these committees 
usually corresponds closely to the number 
of different outstanding issues of stocks, 
bonds, notes, etc. For example, there 
will be one committee representing pre- 
ferred stockholders, one representing com- 
mon stockholders, another representing 
first mortgage bondholders, still another 
representing refunding bondholders, and 
so on through the entire list. 

The reason for the organization of these 
committees is obviously to obtain con- 
certed action among the widely scattered 
creditors and_ stockholders, and _pre- 
sumably their membership is made up of 


-men whose interests are identical with 


those of the people they are chosen to 
represent. They are sometimes large 
holders of the securities themselves. 
Sometimes they are bankers who have had 
some part in distributing the securities to 
investors, and who consent to give their 
time to the committee work because of a 
moral responsibility to their clients. And 
sometimes they are self-appointed men, 
for whose show of solicitude little reason 


can be found, unless, perchance, it be to 


afford themselves a kind of employment 
that is not infrequently provided with a 
liberal “expense account.” 

The first work of a protective committee 
is to arrange with some well known trust 
company to receive deposits of the securi- 
ties; then to draw up an agreement to be 


















































entered into with the security holders; 
and finally to “invite deposits” by adver- 
tisements in the newspapers and by circu- 
larlettersto those whose names and addres- 
ses are on the corporation’s books. 

It is at this point that the stock or bond 
holder’s bewilderment usually begins. Is 
it to his advantage to enter into the agree- 
ment with the committee and depository? 
It is seldom possible for any one to give a 
very positive answer to that question, one 
way or the other, at the outset. A good 
deal depends upon the terms of the agree- 
ment, and the inexperienced investor acts 
wisely if he seeks competent interpretation 
of them. His aim should be to find out 
whether or not the agreement gives the 
committee unreasonable authority over 
the deposited securities, and whether or 
not it obligates him to pay excessive fees. 

But, of course, very much more depends 
upon the character of the securities he 
holds. If they are shares of capital stock, 
or junior bonds, he will probably do well to 
seek the services of his committee. Fre- 
quently, in the case of prior bonds, it is 
possible to say pretty definitely that they 
do not need “protection” — that it will 
not be possible to disturb them in any 
kind of reorganization. In any event, 
there is always plenty of time to decide 
what attitude is best to take. Experience 
has taught that the larger and more exten- 
sive the interests represented by a com- 
mittee, the more influence it is able to 
exert on reorganization. Hence, all are 
usually liberal with extensions of time, 
in which to receive deposits of securities. 

Meanwhile, the business of the bankrupt 
corporation is being carried on, almost as 
if nothing had happened, by the receivers, 
acting always on the authority of the court 
in which they were appointed. Their 
particular aim, of course, is to devise some 
plan for increasing economy and efficiency 
in operation. If they require new money 
for any purpose, they may, with the sanc- 
tion of the court, sell receivers’ certifi- 
cates —a type of security that usually 
takes precedence over all bonds and other 
forms of the corporation’s indebtedness. 

In due time, a scheme of reorganization 
is proposed. In this the stockholders are 
supposed to have but little voice. They 
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are the owners of the property, and in 
theory, at least, are expected to bear 
practically all the burden of providing 
whatever new capital is considered neces- 
sary to put the corporation on its feet. 
It does not always work that way, how- 
ever. The stockholders have found many 
times in practice that they can, if they will, 
get off much easier. They may say to the 
bondholders, who are the creditors: “We 
are willing to furnish so much new money, 
and no more. If that is not satisfactory, 
you may take the property.” And the 
bondholders are nearly always unwilling to 
take physical possession through fore- 
closure, because that would shift the 
burden of finding the new capital entirely 
to their shoulders. It seems cheaper to 
compromise. So, through their commit- 
tees, they agree to make some contribution, 
as well as to accept a reduction of their 
claims, and the reorganization plan is 
forthwith declared effective. 

The final step is taken by a reorganiza- 
tion committee, which offers new securi- 
ties in exchange for the old. The total 
amount of the new is frequently greater 
than the total of the old, but the propor- 
tion carrying obligatory charges against 
the new corporation’s earnings is usually 
much less. In this exchange transaction, 
a new element enters—the banking syndi- 
cate. Its principal functions are to assume 
the responsibility of making up whatever 
deficit there may be in the new capital 
contributions — or “assessments”; and to 
undertake the sale of whatever additional 
securities the plan may authorize. 

It is important to point out that stock- 
holders or bondholders, who are either 


‘unable, or do not see fit, to pay their 


assessments in reorganization, are ordi- 
narily denied the right to participate. 
Therefore, they lose all chance to make up 
the losses resulting from the receivership, 
by sharing in the corporation’s future 
prosperity. Apparently, they are abso- 
lutely helpless, and it is from this phase of 
American reorganization methods that 
grave injustices so frequently result. Per- 
haps we shall have in this country some 
time a system similar to that of the English 
Reconstruction Acts, which seem to pro- 
vide justice for all at small expense. 














FEWER AND BETTER DOCTORS 


HOW THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IS WAGING WAR ON QUACKERY, PATENT 
MEDICINES, AND MEDICAL FRAUDS AND, THROUGH ITS COUNCIL ON MEDI- 


CAL EDUCATION, INSURING A HIGHER AVERAGE OF EFFICIENCY 


N TEN years 56 medical colleges 
have gone out of existence, half as 
many as are left. This means anew 
era in American medicine, for the bad 
colleges have been killed off and the 
good ones maintained and improved. 

When I was a boy of eighteen, just out 
of high school, | entered a medical college. 
It was what was known in our city as a 
“sundown” college — that is, its lectures 
and classes were held in the evening, so 
that students might earn a living during 
the day and study at night. 

Except for the work in the dissecting 
room, instruction was wholly didactic. 
The professors — physicians in active prac- 
tice — each came to the lecture room for 
an hour, on two or three evenings a 
week, and read his lectures. 

That was all—no laboratory work, 
either chemical, biological, pathological, 
or bacteriological; no clinics —it was 
only by accident that | saw a single case 
of disease or a surgical operation during 
my entire course — and at the end of three 
years of this sort of “education” the 
student was given the degree of “M. D.,” 
which was the only license required to prac- 
tise medicine and surgery in our locality. 

My medical alma mater long ago van- 
ished. And with it, in the last half dozen 
years, have gone nearly fifty other medical 
colleges — some of them better, many of 
them a good deal worse, equipped to train 
physicians. In 1904, the United States 
contained 166 medical schools — nearly 
half of the world’s supply. In June, 1913, 
there were only 118 in this country, and by 
January 1, 1914, there will be only r1o. 

It did not even require a high-school 
education to enter a medical college when 
Iwasaboy. To-day sixty of the remain- 
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ing medical schools require at least one 
year of preliminary college work of uni- 
versity grade in addition to a high-school 
diploma — and fifteen more will have this 
entrance requirement beginning in 1914. 

The “sundown” medical colleges have 
nearly all gone out of business and the 
diplomas issued by those that still remain 
are not recognized in most states. Full- 
time professors and instructors have 
largely replaced the busy physicians who 
once filled the chairs of nearly all the medi- 
cal schools. Laboratory research and clini- 
cal observations and experience are now 
the rule, as these vital details of medical 
education were formerly the exception. 

It takes four years of medical college 
work now, instead of three, to obtain the 
degree of M. D.—and, when obtained, 
it carries no guaranty that its holder will be 
allowed to practise. Formerly, it was 
sufficient to have a school’s diploma. To- 
day, every state has its medical examining 
board — in a few states two or even three 
such boards—and no one may practise 
medicine without passing an examination 
to the satisfaction of the board. True, 
there are four states of which, remarkably 
enough, Massachusetts is one — the others 
being Colorado, Oregon, and Tennessee 
— in which one need not hold the degree 
of M. D. to be admitted to practice. But 
five years ago there were eight states in 
which this condition prevailed — and to- 
day in Colorado the state board sees to it 
that no non-graduates are licensed. And 
there are six states in which the boards 
now require a medical graduate to have 
had two preliminary years of college work, 
four more that require one year of college 
besides the medical course, and twenty- 
five in which the laws insist on at least a 
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high-school education before taking up 
the study of medicine. 

These are only a few of the milestones 
that mark the recent progress in medical 
education in America — a progress which 
the United States Bureau of Education 
recently referred to as the most marvelous 
chapter in the history of educational stand- 
ards. It is all of that. It is by all odds 
the most important fruit of the warfare 
against quackery, “patent medicines,” 
and medical frauds generally that the 
American Medical Association is waging 
ceaselessly, with ever-increasing vigor and 
efficiency. 

The quack flourishes to a large extent 
because there have been many, and still 
are a few, medical colleges which give 
degrees practically to any one willing to pay 
for them; because there are still a few state 
medical licensing boards which will accept 
any sort of a degree as evidence of the 
applicant’s scientific status and profes- 
sional skill. 

“Patent medicines” are bought and 
consumed by the public in large measure 
because of lack of confidence in physicians 
—a lack arising from the incompetence 
and ignorance of a large proportion of 
practitioners who obtained their diplomas 
from colleges similar to or worse than the 
one from which I escaped only by the 
accident of not having the necessary $50 
for a “graduation fee.” 

One of the most interesting volumes of 
recent years is “Nostrums and Quack- 
ery,” published by the American Medical 
Association, in which the facts about many 
of the “cures” for consumption, cancer, 
liquor and drug habits, “female weakness,” 
“diseases of men,” obesity, skin diseases 
— everything in the list of real or fictitious 
ailments — are set forth. And behind 
every one of these, and behind the various 
“medical institutes” and similar frauds, 
are men holding medical degrees. The 
striking fact, however, is that hardly any 
of these medical fakers is a graduate of 
any of the honorable group of medical 
colleges that have long maintained the 
highest standards of education. 

A good many agencies are codperating 
with the American Medical Association 
in the effort to put at least the worst of 
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the quacks into jail or out of business. 
In the campaign of education, conducted 
by the Association under the general title 
of “The Propaganda for Reform,” the 
active support and assistance of many 
periodicals besides the medical press and 
of writers who are not physicians have 
backed up the efforts made through the 
columns of the Association’s own Journal. 
A larger proportion of the American people 
than ever before now realizes that any 
physician who advertises that he can cure 
any disease is a quack and a menace to 
society; that advertised drugs sold directly 
to the public are either useless or dangerous 
and nearly always fraudulent; that there 
are few, if any, specifics and no panaceas. 
The Post Office Department, through 
fraud orders, has checked the activities of 
some of the worst of the “mail-order” 
medical swindlers; state authorities in 
some cases have been able to convict a few 
of the quacks — not of quackery, but of 
financial frauds — and in many instances 
to obtain the revocation of the licenses of 
others to practise medicine. The Pure 
Food and Drugs Act of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and similar laws in several states, 
have forced most of the “patent medicine” 
dealers to publish their formulas — but, 
with the exception of a very few states 
and a very few drugs, there are no legal 
prohibitions against the sale of any sort 
of poison or nastiness, under the name of 
medicine, to any one who wishes to try 
experiments with his own life and health. 
The campaign of publicity has resulted 
in greatly curtailing the activities of 
the worst offenders, both quacks and drug 
vendors. No journal that makes a pre- 
tense to self-respect to-day will publish the 
advertising of the most glaringly fraudu- 
lent of these medical fakes. The better 
class of publications refuse practically 
all medical advertising — and the list of 
such publications is increasing almost daily. 
Yet, so long as the bunco-steerer’s maxim 
holds true, that “there’s a sucker born 
every minute,” and some newspaper pro- 
prietors continue to conduct their publica- 
tions on the late Mr. Barnum’s theory 
that ‘“‘the public likes to be humbugged,” 
so long there will be a medium for quacks’ 
and dope-vendors’ advertising. 
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One of the early discoveries the Ameri- 
can Medical Association made in its 
campaign was that the physicians them- 
selves were not only being imposed on by 
manufacturers of proprietary remedies 
but in many instances were being cun- 
ningly used to introduce their patients to 
nostrums which the patients thereafter 
might be expected to buy without the for- 
mality and expense of consulting the 
physician. “To avoid substitution’ — 
a slogan that appeals to everyone — 
“always prescribe an original sealed pack- 
age,” is the way in which more than one 
drug manufacturer has made thousands 
of physicians his agents. ‘On any patient 
not mentally unbalanced,’’ comments the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the Medical Association, “the result 
would be that the next dose he thought he 
needed would be purchased from the drug- 
gist direct.’”’ And if it seems absurd that 
any considerable number of physicians 
would prescribe proprietary remedies of 
which they do not know the composition 
— except as the manufacturer tells it to 


them — ask any druggist to let you look 
over his prescription files. 
It would take a chemist to recognize 


off-hand that “sodiotrilithis anhydro- 
sulphate,” with a formula “ ,Li,0. NaO,- 
SO,. ,HO” doesn’t mean anything at all 
— but it takes a pretty honest doctor to 
admit to the glib salesman for a drug house 
that he doesn’t know what the latter is 
talking about when he describes a new 
“ethical” preparation in such language. 
And the average medical graduate of the 
old-fashioned schools may be excused if 
he doesn’t recognize common sugar under 
thealias of ‘‘hyperoxidized carbo-hydrates”’ 
when offered under a proprietary name as 
a remedy for tuberculosis. 

So long as its own members were pre- 
scribing frauds, however innocently, the 
Association could not consistently decry 
the frauds that were perpetrated directly 
on the public. So, in 1905, it established 
its Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
with laboratories in which every sort of 
proprietary medicine is analyzed and tested. 
As a result of the publication of these 
analyses, a physician must be wilfully 
ignorant if he prescribes a compound of 
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which he does not know the exact com- 
position and probable effect. And, hav- 
ing thus “cleaned house’ —a_ process 
that must always be continuous to be 
effective and is so in this instance — the 
Association is bringing its heaviest bat- 
teries to bear on the quack doctors and 
the publicly offered nostrums and “cures,” 
while the Council on Medical Education 
is making gigantic strides in its effort to 
insure that the physicians of the future 
shall without exception be men of the 
highest scientific training and_profes- 
sional standards. 

For that purpose, the American Medical 
Association in 1904 voted to establish a 
permanent Council on Education. Dr. 
Arthur D. Bevan, of Chicago, was made 
chairman, a position he still holds, and Dr. 
N. P. Colwell was chosen secretary, and 
has since given his entire time to the work 
of the Council. 

Very early in its existence the Council 
called a conference of representatives of 
medical colleges and state licensing boards, 
at which the “ideal requirement” of 
medical education and licensing was 
stated and agreed upon as including pre- 
liminary education equal to university 
entrance requirements; a year of college 
work devoted principally to physics, 
chemistry, and biology, and four years ina 
medical college, the last to bring students 
in actual contact with cases at the bedside; 
a diploma from a medical school in good 
standing to be required of all licentiates, 
the standing of the school to be deter- 
mined by investigation; an examination 
before a state licensing board; the recogni- 
tion by each state of licenses that have 
been granted by others. 

Modest enough qualifications, it would 
appear to the ordinary observer. Yet, 
such were the conditions of medical educa- 
tion in America, it was almost revolution- 
ary even to dream of enforcing these 
requirements. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, ever since the establishment of its 
medical department in 1893, had required 
two or more years of college work as a 
prerequisite to entrance; Harvard Medical 
School had had similar requirements since 
1900, Western Reserve since 1901, and 
the Rush Medical College of the Univer- 
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WEEDING OUT THE USELESS MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
SHOWING THE RAPID DECLINE IN THE NUMBER OF MEDICAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 
THE AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION FOR A HIGHER STANDARD OF EFFI- 


CIENCY BEGAN TO TAKE EFFECT IN 1907 


sity of Chicago since 1904. But there the 
list stopped. Not another one of the 166 
medical colleges existing in the beginning 
of 1905 required even one year of college 
work as a preliminary to undertaking 
the study of medicine. Only a few of 
them even required that applicants be 
high-school graduates. A_ considerable 
proportion of them accepted students 
without any real educational tests. 

The loudest protests against the Coun- 
cil’s proposal came from physicians who 
held financial interests in the “proprie- 
tary” medical colleges. A-very large pro- 
portion of the 166 were of this character — 
schools organized, owned, and operated 
by practising physicians for their personal 
profit and prestige. Some were “sun- 
down”’ colleges, some of them pretended to 
give continuous instruction—none of 
these purveyors of commercialized “educa- 
tion” gave anything like adequate medical 
training. They were of all possible grades 
between poor and very bad. Some of 
them were sheltered under the wings of 
reputable universities, which lent their 
names, without adequate investigation 
and on the strength of the respectability 
of the physician-proprietors, to enter- 
prises in many instances questionable and 
in almost every case inadequate. Others 
were baldly and frankly mere “diploma- 
mills” that dealt out degrees with lavish 
hands — degrees that many state boards 
accepted and issued licenses upon. 

“You would deprive the poor boy of his 
opportunity to enter a profession,” was 
the main argument put forth against the 
establishment of entrance requirements 





that would necessarily put many of these 
colleges out’ of business, since they de- 
pended, for their students, upon the fact 
that it was easy to get into and through 
them. But Dr. Colwell’s first tour of 
inspection of medical colleges clearly 
demonstrated that the average cost to the 
student in the proprietary colleges was 
from 25 to 100 per cent. more than the 
average cost in the best-equipped and 
most thorough institutions. Since then 
the plea for the “poor boy” has not been 
heard so often. 

The Council had to have the facts about 
the medical schools of the country if it was 
to accomplish anything, and nobody had 
ever collected these facts. Therefore, 
most of Dr. Colwell’s time for the first two 
years was devoted to the personal inspec- 
tion of every medical college he could find 
listed in any state. 

“1 found medical colleges, issuing diplo- 
mas that entitled their holders to practise 
in many states, that had absolutely no 
equipment except a roll-top desk, a chair, 
and a card-index of ‘prospects,’”’ Dr. 
Colwell told me. A very large propor- 
tion had not a single instructor who gave 
his full time to the work; more had either 
inadequate laboratories or no laboratories 
at all; some possessed good laboratory 
equipment never used by the students. 
Some of the more pretentious medical 
schools had no clinical facilities worthy of 
the name. There were enough fairly 
good medical colleges to supply all the 
reasonable needs of the Nation for physi- 
cians, with proper support and increased 
facilities, but the average of efficiency was 





392 
lower even than the members of the 
Council had anticipated. 

An effort was made from the beginning 
to grade the medical schools on a percent- 
age basis. The exact figures of percent- 
ages resulting from this first inspection by 
Dr. Colwell were never published — the 
subject was a somewhat ticklish one and 
the Council was feeling its way. The col- 
leges themselves were notified of their 
respective standings, however, and an 
immediate improvement began to be 
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enormous shrinkage in the number of 
medical colleges in the United States and 
the equally impressive improvement in 
the educational standards of the remain- 
ing colleges. The accompanying chart 
gives a graphic illustration of what oc- 
curred. The college year of 1903-04 (at 
the close of which the Council on Medical 
Education was first established) had been 
the banner year for low-grade medical 
schools in the United States. From 90 


medical colleges in 1880 the number had 
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WHERE THE GOOD MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE 


AS THEY ARE LISTED BY THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. CLASS “A PLUS’ SCHOOLS GIVE “AN ACCEPTABLE 4-YEAR COURSE’; CLASS “‘A”’ SCHOOLS GIVE A 


4-YEAR COURSE THAT IS “LACKING IN CERTAIN RESPECTS BUT OTHERWISE ACCEPTABLE 


noticeable. | have a typewritten copy of 
Dr. Colwell’s first inspection report before 
me. The percentages given the different 
colleges are admittedly liberal — whenever 
there was a doubt it was resolved in favor 
of the college. Yet of the 160 schools 
inspected only half (81) showed efficiency 
of 70 per cent. or more, 47 ranked between 
50 and 70 per cent., and 32 fell below 50 
per cent. in the scale. 

From the completion of this first in- 
spection in 1907 dates the beginning of the 


increased to 166 by 1904. The graduates 
of 1880 numbered 3,241 — enough new 
physicians, in all conscience, even if 
every one had been a master of the science 
and art of medicine. By 1894 the number 
of graduates had reached the high-water 
mark, with 5,747 obtaining their degrees, 
and the total attendance of students 
reached the record-breaking figure of 
28,142. Compare these figures with those 
for the college year 1911-12, after seven 
years of activity on the part of the Council 
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(the 1912-13 statistics are not yet com- 
piled). In this college year there were 
only 17,277 students enrolled in all the 
116 medical colleges then existing, and the 
1912 graduates numbered only 4,483. 

But these 4,483, compared with any 
similar number of medical graduates in 
any previous year, are immeasurably bet- 
ter equipped. The 4,o00-odd who are 
graduating in 1913 are still better equip- 
ped. The classes of 1914 will bring to the 
practice of medicine an even higher aver- 
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investigation of 155 medical colleges, giv- 
ing such minute details and so convincing 
an array of facts that the public had begun 
to be aroused and the medical profession 
convinced that reforms were necessary. 
One of the effects of Mr. Flexner’s reports 
was (easily the most conclusive of argu- 
ments for a still further reduction in the 
number of medical colleges) to open the 
eyes of many physicians who had viewed 
somewhat askance the efforts of the Coun- 
cil, and to put all the best elements of 
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WHERE THE POOR MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE 
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IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, CLASS B IS COMPOSED OF SCHOOLS 


THAT “NEED GENERAL IMPROVEMENT TO BE MADE ACCEPTABLE, AND CLASS ‘“‘C 


“ae 


IS COMPOSED OF 


SCHOOLS THAT ‘‘REQUIRE A COMPLETE REORGANIZATION” 


age of training. Medical education, in 
short, is distinctly on the up-grade. 

The fruits of the movement for educ- 
tional reform began to be apparent when, 
in 1910, Dr. Colwell presented the results 
of his second inspection and classification 
of medical colleges to the Council. This 
time the classification was published. 
The time was auspicious, for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching had just published the report of 
Mr. Abraham Flexner on his personal 





the profession solidly behind the move- 
ment for educational reform. 

In this report of 1910 to the Council, 
medical colleges were graded in three 
classes: “A” including those which were 
acceptable though not perfect, “B”’ those 
which were unsatisfactory in certain parti- 
culars but capable of improvement, and 
“C” those requiring a thorough reorgani- 
zation to make them satisfactory. There 
were 72 colleges in class A, 30 in class B, 
and 31 in class C — a decrease in the total 
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number from 160 to 133 and an increase 
in the percentage of satisfactory schools. 
This record showed that 28 medical schools 
were requiring two years of college work, 
in addition to a high-school education, as a 
requirement for admission, and that ten 
more had come up to the standard set 
by the Council five years before and were 
requiring one year of college before entering 
on the study of medicine —a long step 
ahead in five years. 

And the standards required by the 
Council for an acceptable medical college 
are constantly being set higher, yet the 
third classification, published in April, 
1913, shows 24 colleges having a standing 
of “A plus,” 41 in the “A” grade, 24 in 
the “B” grade and 29 in the “C” grade— 
a total of 118. 

After January 1, 1914, no medical college 
will be included in Class A which does not 
come up to the standard first set by the 
Council, requiring of every student a year 
of work in a college of liberal arts before 
beginning medical study, in addition to 
four years of high-school work or its 
equivalent. In February, 1913, the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges, 
comprising in its membership practically 
all the efficient medical schools, adopted 
the same standard, to become effective on 
the same date. The preliminary college 
year must equal the work done in the 
freshman year in the standard colleges 
and universities and include chemistry, 
physics, and biology, and the study of 
either French or German. 

Thirty-two medical colleges now require 
two years of college work as a requisite 
for entrance, two more have announced 
that they will require this in 1914, and 
two more have announced it for 1915. 
Twenty-four more colleges have adopted 
the one-year requirement and 15 more will 
put it into effect in 1914. Thus, in 75 of 
the 118 medical colleges now in existence, 
students graduating as physicians in 1919 
or later will be as well equipped to practise 
as the graduates of only four or five of the 
very best medical schools were in 1904. 

Where there were few full-time, salaried 
instructors in the medical colleges of 1904, 
there were in 1912, in 117 medical colleges, 
876 full-time teachers, 490 of professional 
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rank. Only 30 colleges were reported 
as having no full-time teachers. And 
these are the colleges that are most rapidly 
disappearing. The commercial medical 
colleges, with few exceptions, have van- 
ished completely. Twenty-eight schools 
that existed in 1904 are extinct and 37 
have merged with other colleges, thus 
building out of several small and inefficient 
colleges one large and strong one, as in 
Louisville, where five medical schools 
have recently been combined into one. 
Other mergers announced to take place 
this year will bring the number of medical 
colleges down to 110 by the end of 1913. 

A very interesting phase of this remark- 
able development in medical education 
is the extent to which the medical colleges 
are becoming state institutions. In 27 
states medical colleges are now conducted 
by the state universities, 20 of these giving 
the full 4-year course and the degree of 
M. D., and seven a 2-year course without 
degrees. All but two of these state 
medical colleges are listed as “A plus” or 
“A”’ in the latest classification of the Coun- 
cil, and one of them (of the University of 
Minnesota) requires a fifth year as a hospi- 
tal interne before it gives the medical 
degree to its graduates. Thirteen of these 
state medical schools now require two 
years of college work before taking up the 
4-year medical course, and the Universities 
of Georgia and Illinois have announced 
this requirement to take effect in 1914 and 
the University of Alabama in 1915. In 
15 states there are now no medical colleges 
except those of the state universities and 
in another — Alabama —this will be true 
in 1915. 

A particularly gratifying phase of the 
improvement in the quality of the medical 
colleges that remain after the poorer ones 
have been weeded out has been the rapid 
progress made in the South, where some 
of the most vigorous objections were raised 
when the Council first promulgated its 
plans. The University of Georgia Medical 
Department, at Augusta, formerly a 
“proprietary” medical college in everything 
except its name, has obtained a fund of 
$45,000 for improvements by public sub- 
scriptions, an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 from the city, has been granted full 
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control of the staff of its city’s hospital, 
and its rating in the Council’s classifica- 
tion has gone up from “B” to “A.” The 
Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, an old institution of such low 
grade that it formerly had a “C” rating, 
has raised $76,000 by public subscriptions 
from the citizens of Charleston, has taken 
over the control of the city hospital to 
provide adequate clinical facilities, and 
has been granted a $10,000 annual appro- 
priation by the state, making it for the 
first time a genuinely public institution. 
It now has a “B” rating and gives promise 
of further improvement in its standards 
and facilities. In Tennessee twelve medi- 
cal schools have given place to five, of 
which. three, including one Negro school, 
have shown remarkable improvement. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina each now has a 
single state-controlled medical college. 
Eight of the Southern medical schools 
have adopted the higher entrance require- 
ments recommended by the Council and 
three more will do so next year. “In no 
sect on,” said the Council on Medical 
Education in its report to the American 
Medical Association in June, 1913, “have 
improvements in medical education been 
greater than in the Southern States.” 

With all the advance that has been 
achieved, tremendous as it is, the Council 
is still far from satisfied and the medical 
profession generally is demanding even 
higher educational standards. The Coun- 
cil has collected statistics which show that 
of 822 hospitals having 100 or more beds, 
279 have no internes, and that 1,054 of 
1,363 smaller hospitals have none. The 
other 852 hospitals provide clinical facili- 
ties for and avail themselves of the services 
of 3,006 young graduate internes — but 
there are about 1,500 graduates yearly who 
get no hospital practice and about 1,400 
hospitals with 135,000 beds have no 
internes. To bring the needs of the medi- 
cal colleges and the opportunities offered 
by these hospitals together and eventually 
to establish a requirement on the part of 
state boards of a hospital interneship as a 
requisite for license is one of the present 
aims of the Council. 

Another problem, even more vitally 
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important to the public and the medical 
profession, is the unification of state laws 
regulating the practice of medicine — or, 
at least, the establishment of minimum 
requirements to which the laws of every 
state shall conform. Much progress has 
been made in this direction. The Federa- 
tion of State Medical Boards — which 
includes nearly all but not quite all 
these bodies —is coéperating with the 
Council in this respect, but conditions of 
licensing are still in a very confused state. 
Only eleven state licensing boards — those 
of North Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, South Dakota, Connecticut, 
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FOUR BACKWARD STATES 


BACKWARD IN THEIR LAWS GOVERNING THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR A LICENSE TO PRACTISE MEDICINE, 
FOR THEY DO NOT EVEN DEMAND THAT A DOCTOR 
SHALL BE A GRADUATE OF A MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Kansas, Utah, Vermont, and Pennsyl- 
vania — require more than a high-school 
education preliminary to the study of 
medicine as a requisite for license. The 
six first-named require two years of 
general college work, the others, one 
year. In nine states — Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming — and the District of Columbia, 
the law is silent concerning the educational 
qualifications, other than medical diplomas, 
of licensed physicians. In Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Colorado, and Oregon, the 
law does not require physicians to be 
graduates of medical colleges, and among 
these states only the board of Colorado 
has power to refuse a license on the ground 
of an unsatisfactory diploma. Yet even 
this condition is an advance from that of 
five years ago, when Alabama, Arkansas, 
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Mississippi, and Rhode Island also admit- 
ted non-graduates to the practice’ of 
medicine. And in twenty-one states 
diplomas issued by colleges rated by the 
Council as in Class “C” are not recognized. 
There is still much work ahead for the 
Council on Medical Education, as there is 
for the Propaganda for Reform and for the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 
Graduates of a certain Class “C”’ medical 
college in Kansas City, for instance, 
though they cannot be licensed in Mis- 
souri, have no trouble in obtaining licenses 
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from one of the three boards in Arkansas— 
licenses which are then recognized in many 
other states — and conditions equally un- 
satisfactory still obtain elsewhere. There 
are still nearly thirty Class “C” medical 
colleges in existence — just as there still are 
quacks and patent-medicine advertisers. 
But the powerful forces of reform working 
through the American Medical Associa- 
tion are rendering it reasonably certain 
that the next generation at least will be 
freer from the wiles of quacks and patent- 


_medicine frauds than ours has been. 


THE AMERICAN “HOME SECRETARY” 


THIRD ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


MR. FRANKLIN K. LANE, WHO BRINGS TO THE GREAT TASKS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR BOTH GOOD NATURE AND A BOLD AND DIRECT SPIRIT 
—HIS CAREER AS PRINTER, EDITOR, LAWYER, POLITICIAN, AND INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER — WHAT HE INTENDS TO DO 
FOR ALASKA AND FOR THE RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE whole of Washington clearly 

feels a sense of gratitude to 

Mr. Wilson for making Mr. 

Franklin K. Lane his Secretary 

of the Interior. The national 

capital has known Mr. Lane intimately 
for several years; even the newsboys have 
learned to love his jovial presence and 
properly appreciate his traits of mind and 
character. To the public outside Wash- 
ington, however, the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has always 
seemed a somewhat austere and formida- 
ble person. He is the “strong,” the 
“agegressive”’ man; the “fighter,” prepared 
to throttle the spoilers of the public do- 
main as remorselessly as he has the pred- 
atory railroads. His photographs, which 
usually show Mr. Lane’s face in dignified 
repose, with its quiet and penetrating eyes, 
its tightly closed lips, and its expansive 
forehead, sometimes accentuate this idea. 
The popular mind associates Mr. Lane with 





“long and short hauls,” railroad rates 
and rebates, inquisitorial examinations of 
suspected financiers, recalcitrant witnesses, 
volumes of dreary statistics, and express 
company iniquities. He has hitherto had 
only one point of contact that seemed 
definitely human: Mr. Lane is mainly 
responsible for the fact that upper berths 
are now not so expensive as lower berths. 

However, as Washington knows Mr. 
Lane, his predominant quality is not 
austerity nor combativeness; it is nothing 
more complex than superabundant good 
nature. His greatest gift is the gift of 
making and retaining friends. This 
quality sits upon him easily and naturally, 
as the one law and order of his being; 
with Mr. Lane, to love his fellow man is 
merely normal functioning—a kind of 
reflex action. Mr. Lane has lived forty- 
nine years; in that time he has been a 
printer’s devil, a college student, a news- 
paper reporter, an editor, a lawyer, a 
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politician, a district attorney, an Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner. In all 
these activities he has consistently sounded 
this human note. He has dealt pre- 
eminently with men and only secondarily 
with things. He has never dissevered 
himself from these associations; Mr. 
Lane’s friends follow him everywhere and 
mingle inextricably with his career. A 
man who has once favorably impressed 
his affection and his respect evidently 
never passes out of his recoilection. 

All through his career at Washington, 
Mr. Lane has indulged this amiable 
weakness. The most trusted subordinates 
have not been politically recommended 
candidates, but the men whom he has 
known and liked in less prosperous days. 
Mr. John H. Marble, for many years Mr. 
Lane’s secretary on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has succeeded him as 
a member of that important body. Mr. 
James D. Phelan, Mr. Lane’s old political 
comrade in San Francisco — the man who 
really launched Mr. Lane in his political ca- 
reer — was his own selection for the Cab- 
inet post which he actually holds himself. 
A significant fate has followed the men who 
twenty years ago worked with the present 
Secretary on the Tacoma News. Two 
of his most accomplished reporters now 
fill responsible positions on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Lane had 
hardly taken the oath of office as Secre- 
tary of the Interior when he appointed his 
old German partner in this same news- 
paper enterprise surveyor-general of the 
state of Washington. 

“Poor Roediger,”’ says the Secretary, 
as he pensively recalls those early Tacoma 
days, “‘he died two weeks after | had ap- 
pointed him.” 

This love of old associates, however, is 
not one-sided; Mr. Lane’s old friends re- 
member him as tenaciously as he remem- 
bers them. He had a striking illustration 
of this one day ten years ago when he was 
making a campaign for the governorship 
of California. He had established his 
headquarters on the tenth floor of one 
of the best known San Francisco buildings. 
One day an amazing spectre appeared 
before the bustling, shirt-sleeved candi- 
date. It was a middle aged man, dirty, 
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dust-besmeared, his clothes in tatters, 
his feet protruding in several directions 
through his fragmentary shoes. His wan, 
unwashed face, his lack-lustre eyes, his 
long, thin, grimy hands implied a con- 
dition of extreme weakness and_ half 
starvation. Under his arm he carried a 
yellow dog as disconsolate and _ travel- 
stained as himself. 

“Well, who are your” said Mr. Lane, 
after he had recovered his self-control. 

“Don’t you remember me, Mr. Lane?” 
The far-away, familiar voice and language 
seemed out of keeping with the tramp- 
like make-up. “I’m ‘Ham and Eggs.’”’ 

Those words at once explained the 
mystery. The Tacoma News, under Mr. 
Lane’s editorship, had a_ particularly 
bright and popular reporter who, whenever 
the occasion demanded, used to interview 
grandiloquently two well known _ local 
Negroes on questions of state and inter- 
national import. The high flown, John- 
sonian language and the philosophic senti- 
ments of these interviews, in contrast 
with the well known characteristics of the 
two darkeys—known as “Ham and 
Eggs’’ — furnished the element of humor. 

“For Heaven’s sake, where did you come 
from?’ asked Mr. Lane, after he had 
pulled him into his private office. 

“From Southern California.”’ 

“How did you get here?”’ 

“1 walked the whole way — four hun- 
dred miles.” 

His old employee, living quietly in the 
southern part of the state, had heard that 
Mr. Lane was making a campaign for 
governor. He immediately felt impelled 
to volunteer his assistance; and, not hav- 
ing the money for his railroad fare, he 
started forth on foot. A journey of this 
kind under the most favorable circum- 
stances would have sufficiently tested his 
loyalty; across the forests and mountains 
and deserts of Southern California, how- 
ever, the undertaking was really heroic. 
The man tramped all day and slept in the 
open sage-brush at night. On the way he 
picked up a friendless and dilapidated 
dog, and together the two trudged silently 
toward San Francisco. It was not until 
the man reached the building in which Mr. 
Lane had his headquarters, however, 
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that his devotion was supremely tested. 
The elevator boy refused to let the man 
enter the car; tramps were not allowed 
in the building, and the rules likewise 
excluded dogs. The stranger patiently 
tucked the mongrel under his arm and 
walked up nine flights of stairs! 

Naturally, Mr. Lane put his devoted 
associate to work. He did excellent 
service in the campaign. Should “Ham 
and Eggs” ultimately turn up as an em- 
ployee in the Interior Department, prob- 
ably no one who understands Mr. Lane’s 
political habits would be surprised. 

And when one has told this story, he 
has unfolded the mainspring of Mr. 
Lane’s character and largely explained 
his political and personal success. It 
also makes clear that the President has 
acted wisely in selecting him for the 
Interior Department. There is certainly 
no Cabinet office that makes such insistent 
exactions upon one’s human _ qualities. 
No department brings the Federal or- 
ganization so closely to the people, or 
touches them at so many vital points. 
For several years after its organization, 
Mr. Lane’s branch of the national service 
was known as the Home Department — 
the title which it bears in England to-day. 
It is regrettable that Congress ever changed 
the name, it is so comprehensively de- 
scriptive. Mr. Lane is the American 
“Home Secretary.” His purview is ex- 
clusively domestic; he does not handle 
foreign politics, the currency, the army, 
Wall Street, or the embattled fleets; 
he deals chiefly with the many billion acres 
and the many million people living west 
of the Mississippi River. It is not so 
much in the public domain — the arable 
acres, the reclamation projects, the mines, 
the forests, the coal —that he finds his 
predominant interest; his real occupations 
are the people themselves. Back of our 
well advertised national resources and the 
red-tape of officialdom the Secretary must 
have constantly in his vision the miner 
in the mountains, the stock-raiser on the 
desolate grazing lands, the reclamation 
pioneer hungrily seeking for a little water 
to feed to his thirsty crops, the home- 
steader on the outlook for a new location, 
the old soldier scanning the mails for his 
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quarterly pension, the 


Indian always 
ready to fall a prey to the harpies that 
encompass him. All these people, in a 
sense the wards of the Nation, look upon 
the Interior Department as a kind of 


general provider. They are the reason 
why the department exists. The Secre- 
tary’s relation to them is paternal; the 
Indians actually call him “father.” The 
Interior Department largely helped to 
wreck the Taft Administration, mainly 
because Mr. Ballinger could not approach 
his problem from this immediate human 
point of view. Just how successful Mr. 
Lane may prove we cannot say, for he 
has not yet been tested; he may be a 
Cromer in administration, a Clive in 
action — or he may not; but a man whose 
winning character can compel an old 
associate to walk four hundred miles 
across the desert to say nothing of 
nine flights of stairs in a modern skyscraper 
~~ to render a small personal service, has 
qualities that in themselves promise well 
for success. 

Mr. Lane’s career, however, practically 
answers most of the questions likely to 
be asked concerning his attitude on cer- 
tain pressing problems in his department. 
When he ran for the governorship of 
California in 1902, he described himself 
as a “Roosevelt-Democrat”; and ad- 
miration for Mr. Roosevelt has been one of 
the main inspirations of his life. The 
conspicuous spots in his career for the 
last twenty-five years emphasize this 
“progressive” tendency. Born in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, in 1864 — 
thereby making himself ineligible to the 
Presidency — the son of a modest Metho- 
dist preacher, Mr. Lane came to Cali- 
fornia when he was three years old, 
received his early education at the public 
schools, spent two years at the University 
of California, served a newspaper appren- 
ticeship as a printer’s devil, reporter, and 
editorial writer, and finally settled down 
to the practice of law. Like many other 
public men, especially those who think 
in new and possibly revolutionary lines, 
Mr. Lane owes his early intellectual 
stimulus to Henry George. In 1889 he 
came to New York as correspondent of 
several Western newspapers; here he be- 
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came a member of the Reform Club, an 
institution which served not only as a 
headquarters for attacks upon the Repub- 
lican tariff, but as a meeting place of cer- 
tain young men who did not accept 
conventional ideas about the distribution 
of property and the functions of govern- 
ment. The central figure in this group 
was Henry George, then at the highest 
point of his personal influence. Whether 
Mr. Lane accepted Mr. George’s ideas 
on the land question or not, his mind 
certainly changed its character as a result 
of this association. He then grasped one 
conception that still abides and that 
promises to influence his administration 
of the Interior Department; the belief 
which most people then regarded as 
“socialistic,” and which has since become 
almost orthodox: that government, under 
modern conditions, does not exist merely 
to protect persons and property, but to 
make everybody better, happier, and 
as much a participant as possible in the 
advantages and comforts of life. | 

When, in 1892, Mr. Lane jumped back 
to the Pacific Coast, and became the 
editor and part owner of the Tacoma 
News, his editorial policy immediately 
showed the results of his friendship with 
Henry George. A strike broke out among 
the printers; Mr. Lane championed the 
cause of the strikers, became a member of 
their union, and has ever since figured as 
a friend of labor. He found that the 
dominant political gang was looting the 
city treasury; he exposed the situation 
—and “exposures” were not so common 
in 1892 as they have since become — and 
sent the ring-leader to jail. The chief 
of police was blackmailing the exploiters 
of vice; as aresult of Mr. Lane’s activities, 
he left town, and went to Alaska, where 
he quickly made a fortune of $300,000 in 
the mines. “You're the best friend | 
ever had,” he afterward told Mr. Lane. 
Mr. Lane’s editorial policy on the silver 
issue strikingly illustrates not only his 
economic sanity but his journalistic 
courage. His paper was the only one on 
the Pacific Coast that refused to support 
the free silver campaign. Afterward, how- 
ever, Mr. Lane did support Mr. Bryan 
for the Presidency. He thought that Mr. 


Bryan, though wrong on the financial 
question, was right on the main issue — 
the development, in the United States, of 
an exploiting class. “Not many Ameri- 
cans in 1896,” says Mr. Lane, “saw that 
that was really the political question of 
the time, though most of us, looking back, 
see itnow. Mr. Bryan was fundamentally 
right in his fight against special privilege, 
though wrong in regarding the free coin- 
age of silver as an essential detail of his 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Lane’s most immediate difficulty 
as editor of the Tacoma News, however, 
was not free silver, nor labor unions, nor 
municipal graft; “my all-absorbing prob- 
lem,” he says, “was to manipulate events 
so that the ‘ghost would walk’ regularly 
every Monday morning.” He had a 
splendid time as editor; “there is no 
occupation so satisfactory,” he says, “as 
editing an independent newspaper in a 
live, growing Western town; after I retire 
from public life | would ask no more 
genuinely agreeable and satisfactory way 
of spending my last years.”’ Such an 
occupation, of course, is always beset 
with financial difficulties; and, when the 
panic of 1893 laid prostrate the Tacoma 
boom and forced the editorial staff of the 
Tacoma News, as Mr. Lane expresses it, 
“to retreat to the seashore and live on 
clams,” he was glad to sell his half in- 
terest and go back home to San Francisco. 

Here, in a few years, after serving 
several successful terms as district at- 
torney, Mr. Lane conducted an energetic 
campaign for the governorship. This was 
in 1902. The mere fact that Mr. Lane, a 
Democrat, should aspire to this office in 
Republican California indicates a certain 
inborn audacity. What is more remark- 
able is that, in the opinion of his adherents, 
he actually won—only to have the 
dominant political powers count him out. 

What is chiefly interesting in this cam- 
paign, however, are the issues. Ten 
years had passed since the Tacoma days; 
Mr. Lane was now a “forward looking” 
publicist in earnest. The accepted de- 
scription in 1902—a political eon has 
passed since then — was that Mr. Lane 
was a “radical,” unsafe and insane, a 
Socialist — whatever that word may mean. 
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All that he did, however, was simply to 
preach what is now known as “conserva- 
tion.”” California had enormous tracts 
of forests, water-power sites, and arid 
lands. Mr. Lane suggested that the 
state assume the task of making these 
useful to the people. The state itself, 
he argued, should develop its water-power 
sites, and then turn them over to responsi- 
ble people on terms that would promote 
the interests of all its citizens. It should 
build irrigation reservoirs and canals for 
the redemption of its desert lands; in 
other words, adopt the policy now gen- 
erally known as “reclamation.” 

That Mr. Lane stood against the South- 
ern Pacific political machine goes without 
saying. The public was then hearing 
for the first time the words “rebate’’ and 
“regulation,” a subject upon which Cali- 
fornia needed detailed education, as sub- 
sequent events showed. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that the voters only 
dimly comprehended Mr. Lane’s refer- 
ences to these abstruse matters — they 
did not understand them —for he was 
several years ahead of the procession. 
What they did understand and like was 
Mr. Lane himself. Whether his argu- 
ments on the new state activities made 
many votes is problematical; what really 
piled up his majority was his genial, 
smiling, conversational, style of campaign 
oratory, to say nothing of a handshake 
that overcame all opposition. 

Soon after Mr. Lane’s defeat — or 
counting-out experience — a distinguished 
visitor came to California, heard him make 
a speech, and shook his hand. This was 
President Roosevelt. At that time Mr. 
Roosevelt was engaged in one of his 
most celebrated contests — his campaign 
to reform the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For nearly twenty years this 
body had existed in a condition of somno- 
lence. As an engine to control the rail- 
roads, it had practically no authority. 
Public opinion was now demanding some- 
thing more effective — an active, serious 
commission that would have the power 
to fix rates, to enforce adequate service, 
to make the Government a vital figure 
in the management of these properties. 
In anticipation of this legislation, Mr. 


Roosevelt was looking about for men of 
the new type of thinking as members of 
the reformed commission. As a Pacific 
Coast representative seemed desirable, 
Mr. Lane’s appointment to the commis- 
sion became almost inevitable. 

Mr. Lane had hardly taken his seat 
when he began to give expression to his 
large stock of carefully accumulated ideas. 
The boldness, the directness, with which 
he made his points startled the public 
and the railroads. He assailed the great- 
est and most difficult situations - first. 
Not an obscure backwoods railroad, but 
the Union Pacific; not a struggling up- 
start of finance, but Edward H. Harriman 
— Commissioner Lane proceeded to break 
his teeth upon problems of this magni- 
tude. For years there had been more or 
less definite talk about railroad monopoly ; 
Mr. Lane now showed the public, for the 
first time, precisely what this word 
monopoly — signified. Under his cross- 
examination, Mr. Harriman laid bare all 
his plans. It was then that Mr. Harri- 
man announced his intention of “going 
in and buying some more things;”’ not 
content with the Union Pacific, the South- 
ern Pacific, the Illinois Central, and other 
similarly comprehensive properties, he 
had his eyes upon the Santa Fé. “Where 
was all this to end?” asked Mr. Lane: 
would Mr. Harriman go on until he had 
captured everything on the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coasts, thereby monopolizing all 
the railroads in the country? That was 
precisely what he would like to do, said 
Mr. Harriman. Perhaps, under efficient 
regulation, this might have been an 
excellent thing —this view can be de- 
fended; Mr. Lane, however, is one of 
those who do not believe in railroad 
monopoly. In his view there is nothing 
so wicked and so contrary to the public 
interest. The idea that all the United 
States west of the Mississippi should be 
subject to the will of a single group of 
men was to him abhorrent. His famous 
report on the Union Pacific amalgamation 
showed how easily Mr. Harriman, by 
using the credit of one road to purchase 
another, would bring about such a situa- 
tion. The breaking of the Union Pacific 
monopoly is largely his work. More 
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MR. FRANKLIN K. LANE 
WHO “COMES TO HIS NEW DUTIES AS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WITH CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL CON- 
VICTIONS. HE BELIEVES IN THE EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENTAL POWERS. HE BELIEVES THAT THE NATIONAL 
RESOURCES EXIST PRIMARILY FOR THE PEOPLE AND ONLY SECONDARILY FOR INVESTORS AND PROMOTERS” 


than anv other man he is responsible for 
the frantic attempts made in the last few 
months to divorce the Southern Pacific 
from the Union Pacific. 

Other notable cases, the decisions in 
which were written by Mr. Lane, lifted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from the obscure position it had held and 
made it as vital an agent in directing 
national policy as is the Supreme Court. 
He forced the transcontinental railroads 
to put down their rates in the inter- 
mountain states; he wrote the decision 
which prohibited the Western lines from 
increasing their rates three years ago. 
The practical regulation of railroad charges 
by this new Federal authority is nowa 
fixed fact. Popular government in the 
United States, largely as a result of these 
Franklin K. Lane cases, has advanced 
another peg. 


And so we find that Mr. Lane comes 
to his new duties in the Interior Depart- 
ment with certain fundamental convic- 
tions. He believes in the extension of 
governmental powers. He believes that 
the national resources exist primarily for 
the people and only secondarily for in- 
vestors and promoters. He would have 
California develop its water-power sites; 
naturally he would favor the Federal 
Government doing the same thing. He 
does not stand for monopoly in any form. 
He nourishes the sentiments of an early 
disciple of Henry George toward the 
powers that exploit. He was not afraid 
of the name of Harriman — it is hardly 
likely that he will tremble before the name 
of Guggenheim. He fought the battle of 
the shippers and the travelers when he was 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
it is inconceivable that, as Secretary of the 
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Interior, he should not protect first of all 
the homesteader, the sheep-grazer, the 
lumberman, the miner, and the Indian. 

If Mr. Lane’s only problem, however, 
were a general one of keeping hands off, 
his task would be comparatively easy. 
But that part has already been done. 
The Government has fenced in the forests, 
locked up the coal lands in Alaska, with- 
drawn the water-power sites, sequestered 
the oil wells, the 


approach all conservation matters from 
the human point of view. My great 
ambition is to humanize this whole de- 
partment. We have a definite situation. 
The Nation has enormous resources still 
left — in coal, in oil, in mineral deposits, 
in water-power sites, in forests, and in 
grazing land. These lands exist out there 
not primarily to be surveyed, mapped, 
reported on in dreary official documents, 

and fenced in by 





phosphate beds, and 
the other stores of 
national capital. 
This was a splendid 
and necessary piece 
of work. But it was 
merely preliminary 
to conservation; it 
was not conservation 
itself. It was com- 
paratively easy to 
collect this enorm- 
ous wealth and mark 
it “reserved.” But 
Mr. Lane has the 
really difficult task. 
He has to open it up 
again. | asked him 
what he proposed to 
do about this great 
problem. 

“The first thing 
I would like,’ he 
said, “is a liberal 
appropriation from 
Congress with which 
to buy a large sup- 
ply of scissors. 
They would be use- 
ful in cutting red- 





tape.” MRS. FRANKLIN K. 


“Oh yes, the pro- 
blem is a great one,” Mr. Lane contin- 
ued, “but it is nothing to despair about. 
Everything is not conservation that is 
so-called. There are no questions in- 
volved that cannot be solved by the 
application of common sense. If I could 
get together all the people most in- 
terested, sit down at a table and quietly 
talk things over, I am sure we could 
settle everything amicably and satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. We need to 


red-tape. They ex- 
ist to be used. My 
interest in them ‘is 
human, not geologi- 
cal. They will serve 
a valuable purpose 
only if they make 
the people happier, 
more_ prosperous, 
and contented. We 
need todevelop them 
so that we shall have 
room for another 
100,000,000 people. 
It goes without say- 
ing that they are not 
to be monopolized. 
A monopoly of any 
kind is the most 
perfect instrument 
of oppression and 
unrighteousness 
known, whether a 
monopoly in rail- 
roads, in manufac- 
turing, or in land. 
Unquestionably men 
have become so 
audacious in recent 
Cupyeigie by Hharca & Bulag years —their imagi- 
LANE nations have been so 
inflamed by the 

gigantic scale upon which modern indus- 
trialism is based — that they have actually 
dreamed of concentrating the control over 
enormous areas — whole states, perhaps a 
territory as large as Alaska. But this is on- 
ly adream—they will not succeed. Myam- 
bition will be to enccurage settlement and 
development in the real sense of the term.” 
That an organized effort is now being 
made to break down the conservation 
policy of the last seven years is clear. It 
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crops out everywhere. There are those 
in Washington who are making it their 
business to disseminate “information” 
on this great question. This hostility 
assumes several phases. The main cry 
is that the “conservation cranks” have 
“locked up” and otherwise set aside our 
national resources. Timber is rotting in 
the forests, we are told, and lumbermen 
are crying aloud for wood; water is run- 
ning to waste down our streams while 
cities are going unlighted and mill wheels 
are standing unturned. What is the use 
of phosphate beds if we cannot use them 
for fertilizer? What 
good are oil wells 
that are untapped 
or coal lands that are 
unmined? These ob- 
jectors make so much 
noise that the public 
is in danger of ser- 
iously believing that 
‘“‘conservation’’ 
really means “bot- 
tling up.” 

The truth is that 
for seven years the 
Roosevelt conserva- 
tionists have beenat- 
tempting to reopen 
the public domain. 
The opposition has 
come from those who 
are now making such 
a great lamentation. 
Bills in endless num- 
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of course, merely the restoration of the 
old conditions: if the states obtain these 
lands, they will unquestionably soon find 
their way into private ownership. “Con- 
servation”? would quickly end. 

Many Western newspapers acclaimed 
Mr. Lane’s appointment as an endorse- 
ment of this “states’ rights” idea. Asa 
Westerner it was assumed that he would 
sympathize with it. There are plenty 
of Californians who think that California 
should control the Government lands 
within that state. 

“How about states’ rights?” 
Mr. Lane. 

“It is not to be 
discussed. The Fed- 
eral Government 
must control its own 
property, of course.” 

And he passed at 
once to a more perti- 
nent subject. “Al- 
aska,”’ he said, “tre- 
mendously appeals 
to my imagination. 
It is the future home 
of many million 
Americans and of 
several new states. 
It contains 60,000,- 
ooo acres of arable 
land. Its reindeer 
—they live on moun- 
tain moss, which no 
other animal will eat 


ee 4 | —will some day 
i [ 7 i supply the Pacific 


I asked 









ber are presented to 
every Congress pro- 
viding for the de- 
velopment of Alaska and all our public land. 
But these bills do not pass. The reason 
is that they carefully safeguard the public 
interest. They do not open the public 
domain to the exploitation that prevailed 
in the good old grab-bag’days. Powerful 
interests, in Congress and out, regularly 
defeat them. At present the opposition 
takes the form of clamoring for “ states’ 
rights.” The Federal Government, 
according to this policy, should turn over 
all its forests, mines, water-powers, and 
other resources into the hands of the 
states in which they are. This means, 


MISS NANCY LANE 


Coast with meat. 
And we know all 
about its coal mines.” 

“ But how are you going to get to them?” 

“Build railroads, of course,” Mr. Lane 
answered. “If private capital won’t do 
it, the Government should. In fact, | 
am in favor of the immediate construction 
of an Alaskan railroad by the Govern- 
ment. It cannot get to work too quickly 
to please me. | shall make this recom- 
mendation to Congress. This is the kind 
of paternalism | believe in.” 

Mr. Lane has already given an illus- 
tration of what he means by applying 
common sense to his problems — of “sit- 
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ting around a table and talking things 


over.” Immediately on taking office he 
found a “situation”’ in the Reclamation 
Service. In many ways this is one of the 


most splendid activities of the Govern- 
ment. For ten years the United States 
has been engaging in the business of re- 
claiming arid soil. It has advanced the 
money for these projects — derived from 
the sale of public lands; built storage 
reservoirs which, such as the Roosevelt 
and the Shoshone dams, are among the 














MR. LANE AS A SAILOR 
YACHTING IS HIS FAVORITE RECREATION 


world’s most magnificent engineering 
feats. According to the financial scheme 
laid down by Congress, actual settlers on 
the reclaimed lands are to pay back the 
cost of these improvements in a series of 
annual instalments. So far the Reclama- 
tion Service has spent $70,000,000 on these 
works; settlers have moved upon them 
in large numbers; and the time has arrived 
to begin paying back the money. But 
all kinds of trouble has been brewing 
among the settlers. A committee of 
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Congress has investigated the Reclama- 
tion Service, and submitted a report of 
700 pages, containing a large assortment 
of serious charges. It has been extrava- 
gant, its work badly done, the interests of 
settlers have been ignored in favor of land 
speculators —so run the accusations. 
When Mr. Lane took office, he found his 
desk piled high with letters, telegrams, 
petitions, and newspaper clippings — all 
ostensibly appeals from water-users for 
decent treatment. “Guess this is one of 
the things we will have to talk over,” 
said Mr. Lane. He sent letters to the 
complainants inviting them to come to 
Washington for consultation. Represen- 
tatives from all the reclamation projects 
in the United States presently swept 


down upon the Secretary. Mr. Lane 
held hearings all the afternoons and 
evenings for three weeks. Though the 


atmosphere was at high tension — people 
in debt $70,000,000 to the Government 
are inclined to take life seriously — Mr. 
Lane simply radiated benevolence. When 
he had finished he probably knew as much 
about all phases of reclamation as anyone 
in the United States. 

“It’s the old trouble,” says Mr. Lane. 
“Our Reclamation Service contains great 
engineers, but they have failed on the 
human side. They did not realize that, 
primarily, these lands were being reclaimed 
for human occupation. They were inter- 
ested chiefly in making wonderful dams 
and reservoirs — not in making the people 
industrious and contented. These things 
will have to be straightened out; what 
we need to do is to keep our tempers and 
use a little common sense. There may 
have been some extravagance — who can 
tell? But there has been no graft, and, 
on the whole, the Service has done a really 
inspiring piece of work. This Reclama- 
tion Service is the kind of thing | like to 
see the Government do. It is paternalistic 
in the best sense of the term; socialistic, 
if you will; an intelligent extension of 
governmental powers, I should call it. 
It is only one of the many things that the 
Government can do better than the people. 
There are those who think that the Federal 
Government cannot undertake business 
enterprises of this sort —I think it can. 
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This Reclamation Service illustrates my 
point. Our works are built and they are 
great and enduring; whereas many of 
the schemes of the kind that were under- 
taken by private capital have proved 
scandalous failures. | think the Federal 
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will be any Ballinger troubles under the 
new Secretary. Mr. Lane and the Presi- 
dent both realize, however, that the 
Department of the Interior is perhaps 
the most difficult problem that now con- 
fronts the Government. That Mr. Lane 
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Government has reached that stage of 
efficiency and honesty when it can under- 
take great enterprises.” 

There seems little likelihood that there 












WITH MR. BURLESON 


“MR. LANE’S PREDOMINANT QUALITY IS SUPERABUNDANT GOOD NATURE. 
OF MAKING AND RETAINING FRIENDS” 
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AND MR. MCADOO 
HIS GREATEST GIFT IS THE GIFT 


bears his burdens good-naturedly does not 
mean that he does not understand that, 
by one or two serious mistakes, he might 
easily wreck the Wilson Administration. 














WHAT THE |. W. W. IS 


AN ABILITY TO ORGANIZE DISCONTENT, ESPECIALLY AMONG FOREIGN WORKERS - 
THE LIMITS OF ITS POWER 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


HAT is the organiza- 

tion that calls itself 

the Industrial Workers 

of the World? How 

powerful is it nowP 
How powerful is it likely to become and 
what destruction can it do? 

A study of the men who lead it and of 
their methods is an interesting sidelight 
on modern industry. 

In the first place, where do the funds 
come from ? 

When the Industrial Workers of the 
World were planning to give a pageant 
of the Paterson silk strike at Madison 
Square Garden last June, it became 


necessary to raise three thousand dollars 
over-night. There was no money in 
sight and apparently no way of getting 
any. It seemed as if this spectacular 
demonstration would fail through lack 
of funds. But the New York silk workers, 
who were also on strike, went out into the 
neighborhoods in which they lived, bor- 
rowed twenty-seven hundred dollars within 
a few hours, and agreed to get as much more 
in three days if it were needed. 

This ability to raise money on the spur of 
the moment is one of the most significant 
characteristics of the 1. W. W. It shows 
a surprising latent vitality. Mr. William 
D. Haywood, its chief organizer, told me 
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SOLDIERS DISPERSING CROWDS AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 
DURING THE GREAT TEXTILE STRIKE OF LAST YEAR, IN WHICH THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
OF THE WORLD FIRST APPEARED IN THt EASTERN STATES AS A VITAL FORCE IN THE LEADERSHIP 
OF LABOR, PARTICULARLY UNSKILLED LABOR OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 











MEETINGS OF THE I. W. W. AT PATERSON, N. J. 

DURING THE STRIKE OF THE SILK WORKERS THIS SUMMER. UPPER PICTURE: OPERATIVES 
GATHERED AT HALEDON, A SUBURB OF PATERSON, TO HEAR SPEECHES WITHOUT THE INTERFER- 
ENCE OF THE PUBLIC OFFICERS. LOWER PICTURE: MISS ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN, AN 
ORGANIZER OF THE I. W. W., ADDRESSING A CROWD OF STRIKERS 

















THE POWER OF PATHOS IN A STRIKE 
ANTONIO VISCHIO, WHO WAS KILLED DURING A RIOT IN PATERSON, WAS NOT A STRIKER, 


BUT THE LEADERS OF THE I. W. 


OF THE STRIKING 
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HEARSE 


THE 


TWELVE THOUSAND OPERATIVES FOLLOWING 


SILK WEAVERS, 


THE CITY STREETS 
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THE PRINCIPAL LEADERS OF THE I. W. W. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. PATRICK J. QUINLAN, MR. CARLO TRESCA, MISS ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN, MR. 
ADOLPH LESSIG, AND MR WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 











sympathizers. At Lawrence, Mass., the 


that it had got money from members of 
strike committee received from outside 


regular labor unions when the unions 









themselves could 
not get it. It has 
no accumulated 
surplus to conduct 
strikes, nor can it 
levy on its mem- 
bers for large 
amounts, but it 
succeeds, neverthe- 
less, in carrying on 
large operations and 
in paying its way 
as it goes, out of 
spontaneous con- 
tributions. The 
Paterson strike 
alone has cost at 
least $35,000, but 
the money has come 
in small gifts by 
working people, 
from collections at 
mass meetings, from 
benefit perform- 
ances, and from 
occasional checks 
from well-to-do 


MR. ARTURO 
A LEADER OF THE I. 





GIOVANNITTI 
W. W. IN LAWRENCE 





sources an average 
of more thana 
thousand dollars a 
day. Some days the 
contributions ran as 
high as three thou- 
sand dollars. The 
money came from 
labor unions, meet- 
ings of sympathy, 
Socialist clubs, and 
all sorts of unex- 
pected sources. 
The I. W. W. can 
work in this way 
because it is not 
really an organiza- 
tion. Itisarevolu- 
tion. It has the 
mere skeleton of a 
framework on which 
to build. It con- 
sists chiefly in a 
small nucleus of 
agitators. It breaks 
out here and there, 
where _ industrial 


























WHAT THE I. W. W. IS 


conditions are worst. So far it has made 
no headway in orderly, settled manufac- 
turing communities where the work is done 
by skilled American workmen who live 
under decent conditions. It has thrived 
on the discontent of overworked and 
underpaid foreign laborers. 

It has not even originated the most 
important strikes with which it has been 
identified. At McKees Rocks, Pa., at 
Lawrence, Mass., at Little Falls, N. Y., 


All 


centres of the United States that they 
will be able to secure a large enough 
following to bring on a general strike and 
paralyze industry before they can be 
prevented. If this be true, it creates the 
most serious situation which American 
mill owners have ever faced. 

The I. W. W. was born in the “‘bull-pens”’ 
of Colorado during the violent strikes 
and lock-outs in the long struggle between 
the Western Federation of Miners and the 











““WE STRIKE WITH OUR 


ING POWER OF NUMBERS” 


and at Paterson, N. J., where ihe four big- 
gest |. W. W. strikes in the eastern states 
have taken place, the strikes had really be- 
gun before the |. W. W. took an active part 
inthem. Lawrence, in warning other cities 
against the I. W. W., admitted that that 
organization did not take charge until the 
strike had already progressed three days. 

The leaders of the 1. W. W. say that there 
is so much discontent with the hard con- 
ditions of life in all the big industrial 


HANDS 


MR. WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD AND MR. JOSEPH J. ETTOR, WHO SAY: 
THE HAVOC WE RAISE WITH MONEY BY LAYING DOWN OUR TOOLS. 





IN OUR POCKETS” 


““WE HAVE A NEW KIND OF VIOLENCE, 
OUR STRENGTH LIES IN THE OVERWHELM- 


Mine Owners’ Association. It grew up 
in bitter antagonism. The twenty-four 
men who met in Chicago in 1904 and 
there solemnly launched the movement 
had all been connected with prolonged 
labor troubles. They had been through 
war and their weapons were those of war. 
In their constitution’s preamble they said: 


The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. There can be no 
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A PARADE OF THE CHILDREN STRIKERS AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 


peace as long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of working people, and the few 
who make up the employing class have all the 
good things of life. 

That is still their slogan, though their 
methods have changed. All through its 
earlier agitations the 1. W. W. pursued the 
methods of the Western Federation of 


Miners and went further in its demands. 
Its first strike, in Nevada, was really a 
mutiny. It consisted largely of “high- 
graders” in the mines, who _ justified 
their theft on the ground that they were 
doing the work and were entitled to all 
they could steal. The following year 
the 1. W. W. organized a strike among 
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THE FOREMOST FOE OF THE I. 
MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, SPEAKING. 








WwW. W. 


THE FEDERA- 
TION REPRESENTS SKILLED LABOR AND THE PRINCIPLE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WITH EMPLOYERS; THE 
I. W. W. REPRESENTS UNSKILLED LABOR AND THE DESIRE TO ELIMINATE THE EMPLOYING CLASS 
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A CHILD-LABOR PARADE AT PATERSON, N. J., DURING THE SILK WEAVERS’ STRIKE 


the lumber-yard workers in Portland, tain to help them. None of these strikes 
Ore., men who were here to-day and would have received much attention if it 
gone to-morrow. They had no fixed had not been that the |. W. W. was (and 
purpose beyond their immediate ends. is) an avowedly revolutionary movement. 
The railroad strikers in western Canada This early history of the I. W. W. is 
belonged to the same type of “‘floating’’ separate from, and has very little in com- 
population. Any turn of fortune was cer- mon with, its later history. It needs only 


MR. HAYWOOD ON TRIAL FOR MURDER IN IDAHO 
WHEN HE AND OTHER OFFICIALS OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS WERE CHARGED WITH COMPLIC- 
ITY IN THE DEATH OF GOVERNOR STEUNENBERG. ‘‘THE I. W. W. WAS BORN IN THE “BULL-PENS’ OF COLORADO 
DURING THE VIOLENT STRIKES OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION . . . BUT ITS METHODS HAVE CHANGED” 












































BIG STRIKE DEMONSTRATIONS, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 


THESE CROWDS OF WAISTMAKERS, DRESSMAKERS, GARMENT WORKERS, AND WAITERS ARE 
ORGANIZERS OF THE I. W. W. HAVE 



























































INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD, IN UNION SQUARE, NEW: YORK 


TYPICAL OF THE CLASS OF POORLY PAID EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT WORKERS AMONG WHOM ° 
HAD THEIR REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
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WEAPONS OF THE LABOR WAR 
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SOME OF THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION THAT THE MILITIA CAPTURED FROM THE COAL MINE OPERATORS 


AND FROM THE COAL MINE STRIKERS IN WEST VIRGINIA, EVIDENCES OF THE 


AND INDUSTRY TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL ERA 


FAILURE OF BOTH GOVERNMENT 


to be told about and then forgotten. For districts in the eastern states. It found 
the I. W. W. did not come into real im- there deep-seated discontent, and it has 


portance until it invaded the industrial spread like wildfire especially of late. 
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A MODERN SIEGE 


8 OR 


ARMED GUARDS PROTECTING THE TERMINAL YARDS OF THE NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD, 


ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER FROM NEW YORK, DURING A STRIKE LAST YEAR 

















WHAT THE 


Mr. Haywood, the organizer, explained 
its growth to me in this way: 


Here lay a task to my hand. As soon as I 
looked over the depressing mill-towns and the 
vast, sordid cities, such as New York and Phila- 
delphia, I knew where my work lay. Here were 
millions and millions of people working des- 
perately and barely able to exist. All I needed 
was to stir those millions into a sense of their 
wrongs. 

We have been working among them several 
years, and we have made ourselves feared. 
The mill-owners dread above all things an 
]. W. W. strike. Why? Because we can make 
a great mass of ignorant people hold together. 

When machinery began to reach a stage 
thirty years ago that called for fewer skilled 
workers, the mill-owners congratulated them- 
selves. They felt that they could afford to keep 
on good terms with what few skilled men they 
needed, because they could run their mills 
chiefly with unskilled labor, and no one had 
ever succeeded in organizing unskilled labor 
sufficiently to make it fight for a principle. 
Then they found that the peasants of Europe 
could run their looms and their foundries and 
could be had for less money than American 
workers. So they encouraged this immigration 
until now the industries of the United States 
are in the contro! of these laborers. 

They have sown the whirlwind, and now they 
are getting their harvest. These foreign lab- 
orers have shown a real understanding of the 
principles of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. At McKees Rocks, speeches at the 
meetings had to be delivered in a dozen different 
languages, but, looking down on those faces 
from the platform, you could see the light of 
a new understanding dawn in them. 

That is the secret of the I. W. W.’s success. 
Anyone can understand it. Our purpose is 
simple. We refuse to continue as labor slaves. 
We divide all the world into three parts: 
the capitalists, who are the employing class 
that makes money out of money; the skilled 
laborers; and the masses. The I. W. W. 
represents the masses. It tells them that they 
need not work for the capitalists any longer 
than they want to. All they have to do is to 
stop working and the capitalists will go bank- 
rupt. Their hope rests in a general strike that 
will paralyze industry. When that day comes, 
control of industry will pass from the capitalists 
to the masses and capitalists will vanish from 
the face of the earth. 


The only comment worth making on 
these remarks of Mr. Haywood’s is this: 
Talk of that kind has won strikes for the 
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I. W. W. It has kept on strike men of 
a type that had never been considered 
good strike material before. 

Mr. Haywood spoke on frankly: 


It will be revolution, but it will be bloodless 
revolution. The world is turning against war. 
People are sickened at the thought.” Even 
labor wars of the old type are passing. I should 
never think of conducting a strike in the old 
way. There will never be another Coeur 
d’Alene, another Cripple Creek. 1, for one, 
have turned my back on violence. It wins 
nothing. When we strike now, we strike with 
our hands in our pockets. We have a new kind 
of violence — the havoc we raise with money 
by laying down our tools. Our strength lies in 
the overwhelming power of numbers. 


What Mr. Haywood says about violence 
is also borne out by the facts. The I. 
W. W. strikes in the Eastern states have 
been comparatively free from it. At 
McKees Rocks, where 8,000 men from 
every corner of Europe were on strike 
for eleven weeks, only one death could be 
laid to the strikers. At Lawrence, the 
I. W. W. stopped violence. At Paterson 
there has been relatively little, and the 
speakers at the mass meetings have been 
warned not to deliver incendiary addresses. 
As the Paterson strikers have been Italians, 
who have always carried knives, they have 
been repeatedly told to leave their knives 
at home. 

One day in Paterson a group of private 
detectives tried to pick a quarrel with the 
crowd that was coming out of a mass 
meeting. They hurled every insult they 
could think of, but they got in return only 
smiles. And, mind you, the people whom 
they were insulting were mostly hot- 
blooded Italians. But they knew what 
they had at stake, and walked past with 

their hands in their pockets, smiling. 

This attitude has made these new I. W. 
W. strikes unusual. They have an atmos- 
phere different from other strikes. There 
is suppressed excitement in the air, as if it 
were the eve of a great day. The partici- 
pants regard themselves not as strikers, 
but as_ revolutionists. They may be 
peaceful, but their spirit is that of rebellion. 
The ten thousand silk workers on strike in 
New York have not even done any picket- 
ing and not one of them has been arrested. 
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All they have done is to stay home, but 
they feel that they have taken an important 
revolutionary step. 

You cannot call those ten thousand men 
anarchists, but their purpose is to bring 
about a state of anarchy. They display 
a red flag, but they shed no blood. 

“All we need,” said Mr. Fred Boyd, 
secretary of the New York strike commit- 
tee, ‘is to have a million men led by fifty 
thousand who understand thoroughly what 
we want, and the genera) strike will be on. 
There will be no need to wait for some 
unusual injustice. Conditions are so bad 
for unskilled labor that there is always 
good reason for striking. And, when that 
million stop work, industry will be dead. 
Once dead, it will not be revived until a 
state of socialism takes the place of 
capitalism.” 

For five years now the doctrines | have 
been describing here have been spread 
among the five million foreign laborers in 
the United States. As yet a real under- 
standing has reached comparatively few, 
but in every large industrial centre there 
is an 1. W. W. nucleus ready to lead the 
first strike that arises. In Lawrence, 
before the strike, there were about 300 
members of the local branch of the |. W. 
W., according to United States Labor 
Commissioner Neill, but within a week the 
I. W. W. was leading a strike of 23,000 
people. In Akron, O., Mr. William D. 
Haywood and Miss Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn made a short campaign and left 
behind them a group of twenty-five 
followers. A year later the 1. W. W. was 
leading a strike in the rubber industry in 
Akron with 7,000 men. 

With examples like these before them, 
it is no wonder that the I. W. W. leaders 
are confident that they can bring about a 
general strike within a short time. They 
have already announced a strike of two 
hundred thousand steel workers, and if 
they were to succeed they would deal a 
severe blow to all allied industries. 

The efforts that have been made by 
employers and by governmental authori- 
ties to repress the movement have been 
worse than useless. Every move that has 
been made against the |. W. W. has had 
the effect of winning sympathy. The 
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Lawrence strike would never have become 
a national event if it had not been for the 
attenipt to prevent the sending away of 
the children. The trial of the three agita- 
tors, Mr. Ettor, Mr. Giovannitti, and Mr. 
Caruso, for the murder of a woman whose 
death was indirectly due to the strike, 
was a tactical error. Mr. Ettor won the 
support of millions of people when he said, 
“| have been tried here not for my acts, 
but for my views.” The Paterson strike 
received new life when the agitator, Mr. 
Patrick J. Quinlan, was convicted of inci- 
ting the strikers to riot. It brought a 
check for five hundred dollars from Mr. 
Amos Pinchot and a letter denouncing his 
trial as unjust and un-American. This 
letter was printed in newspapers through- 
out the United States. At San Diego, so 
much violence was used against I. W. W. 
leaders that Governor Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, sent Attorney-General Webb to see 
justice done. 

The Industrial Workers of the World ask 
nothing more than to have this keep up. 
It can be said, then, that employers 
have done nothing effective as yet to 
check the I. W. W., and local authorities 
have fostered it. But it has one persistent 
enemy, the American Federation of Labor. 
This organization has discovered that its 
power over the labor market is being 
threatened by the I. W. W., and it is 
taking active measures to prevent the 
1. W. W. from making further inroads. 
The struggles lie between the two. The 
American Federation of Labor enters the 
contest with 1,750,000 members, a stand- 
ing army of unionism. It confronts a 
vast revolutionary horde. 

Organized labor first realized the possi- 
bilities of the 1. W. W. when the time came 
to make the latest agreement with the 
anthracite coal operators. It found miners 
less docile to leadership than they had 
been, and it traced this restiveness to the 
activities of I. W. W. agitators. There 
was no attempt on the part of the leaders 
of the I. W. W. to conceal its activities, 
and they openly boasted that they forced 
the unions to stand out for better terms 
on pain of giving the I. W. W. a foothold 
in the mining regions. 

There is a fundamental hostility between 
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organized labor and the |. W. W. The 
unions organize according to trades, and 
keep their lines jealously distinct. The 
I. W. W. draws no lines. It organizes 
according to nationality merely for con- 
venience. Organized labor also makes 
trade contracts. These the I. W. W. 
scorns. It holds that the employer is an 
enemy and it will not deal with him on 
any other basis. One of the sharpest 
thorns in the side of the I. W. W. is the 
protocol under which the United Hebrew 
unions in New York work successfully 
in the various clothing trades. This 
protocol, which brought about an actual 
understanding and feeling of common 
interest between employers and workers, 
leads to contentment. The I. W. W. 
refuses any contentment short of the 
uprising of the masses. 

The contest between these opposing 
forces has been on now for about eight 
years. The earliest skirmish occurred in 
Philadelphia, where the first I. W. W. 
leaders to come East attempted to bring 
about a strike of unskilled labor. The 
American Federation of Labor heard of it 
and was able to prevent it. A similar 
situation arose in a strike at the tube 
works in Bridgeport, Conn., the following 
year, and organized labor won again. 
A few months later, I. W. W. agitators 
tried to take charge of a silk strike at 
Lancaster, Pa., and were unsuccessful. 

For five years after that the I. W. W. 
made little progress in the East. Not 
until its few members at Lawrence secured 
the leadership of the textile strike in 1912 
did it assume real prominence in the labor 
world. It gained ascendancy there be- 
‘cause, of more than thirty thousand 
strikers, only twenty-five hundred were 
members of the United Textile Workers. 
These were the skilled workers. They 
were less than one out of twelve. All the 
rest flocked to the I. W. W. banner. It 
was also not forgotten later that the unions 
were willing to settle for a 5 per cent. raise 
and the I. W. W. stood out for 15 per cent. 
The scale of increase of from 5 to 26 per 
cent. in wages was an acknowledged 
I W. W. victory. 

The effect of this was shown a few 
months later when the strike at Little 


Falls, N. Y., occurred, and the I. W. W. 
again prevented the American Federation 
of Labor from gaining the leadership. 
At the time this is being written the 
American Federation of Labor organizers 
are active in Paterson, but reports say 
that they have made small headway 
against the I. W. W. 

These last three strikes show that the 
American Federation of Labor cannot hold 
foreign unskilled laborers against the 
alluring prospect held out by the I. W. W. 
The American Federation of Labor can 
only tell them that it will get them a 
small increase in wages and possibly union 
recognition. The I. W. W. promises a 
big increase in wages right away, another 
big increase very soon, and continued 
increases until ownership of the mills passes 
from the capitalists to the people. It is 
easy to see that the unskilled laborers will 
follow the I. W. W. banner. 

“What could the manufacturers do to 
prevent the growth of the I. W. W.?” 
I asked Mr. Haywood, the principal leader 
of the whole movement. 

“They can’t stop it,” he replied, doggedly. 

“But suppose they made conditions so 
good in the mills and banded together in 
philanthropic organizations that made the 
towns so livable that the workers became 
happy and satisfied?” 

Mr Haywood looked at me with an 
ironical smile, as much as to say, “ Dreamer 
of dreams.” After a minute he replied: 

“It is too late now. We have them 
frightened, and we know it. Any move 
they make to do what in common human- 
ity they ought to have done long ago will 
be immediately recognized as a sop to 


‘keep their workers quiet.” 


But Mr. Haywood forgets that he is 
dealing with ignorant men and women 
who have so far only had the seeds of 
revolution sown among them. The great 
body of unskilled labor has not yet heard 
of the general strike. The]. W. W. strikes 
that have so far occurred have been for 
particular ends, and have been brought 
about by particular acts of injustice. At 
Lawrence it was never even establishea 
that there was a deliberate effort to get 
more work for less pay out of the factory 
operatives, but the suspicion was enough 
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in an industry where, as Labor Commis- 
sioner Neill reported, it was necessary for 
the father and mother and three or more 
grown sons and daughters to work in 
the mills and pool their pay to live in 
even moderate comfort. In Paterson the 
strike was caused by at least a seeming 
doubling of work without increase in pay. 

It is beyond question that manufacturers 
can go a long way to prevent the activities 
of the 1. W. W. by such work as the survey 
that was conducted by the United States 
Steel Corporation. If the mill owners in 
every manufacturing community were to 
make a private survey of living conditions 
and set themselves seriously about the 
business of making the mill workers happy 
and satisfied, they would find it a good 
investment. The largest obstacle in the 
way of such a movement is absentee owner- 
ship. Some of the largest stockholders in 
the Paterson mills are Japanese who live 
in Japan. Not a single large stockholder 
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in any of the Lawrence textile mills lives 
in Lawrence. This condition is true of 
mill-ownership in general. The stock- 
holders know little or nothing about con- 
ditions, and the active management is 
concerned only with immediate results. 
Now a different attitude is being forced 
on mill-owners. They find it necessary 
to look ahead and to see what is coming. 
They are beginning to realize that con- 
tented workers who receive a living wage 
do not lend a ready ear to agitation. The 
I. W. W. has never yet been able to get 
their attention. It tried to conduct a 
strike among the textile workers of New 
Bedford, but it failed because the workers 
were not desperate. They worked hard 
and for small pay, but they did not feel 
that they were being treated unjustly and 
they were not ready for revolution. They 
had something to lose. Thel. W. W. isan 
ability to organize discontent; where there 
is no serious discontent it cannot operate. 


ON CANCER 


THE BELIEF OF SCIENCE IN THE ULTIMATE CONQUEST OF THE DISEASE IN. SPITE OF 
THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF SEVERAL RECENT “‘CURES’’— MANY SUBSTANCES 
THAT PRODUCE TEMPORARY RESULTS AND SO AROUSE FALSE HOPES — 

THE LATEST INVESTIGATIONS OF THE CAUSE OF CANCER 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


HREE years ago Dr. Eugene 
Hodenpy!], at that time patholo- 
gist in the Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York City, created a medi- 
cal sensation by discovering 

what was apparently a cure forcancer. A 
woman who had suffered for many years 
from malignant tumors of the most terrible 
virulence came under his observation. 
The disease, which had originally developed 
in the mammary gland, had ‘‘metas- 
tasized,”— that is, had become general 
throughout the system — so that, in addi- 
tion to the original cancer, secondary 
growths had appeared upon the neck and 
upon the liver, which had increased so in 
size that it filled practically the entire 





abdominal cavity. Several radical oper- 
ations had failed to check even slightly the 
progress of the disease, and the patient, the 
wife of a prominent New York physician, 
had been condemned to an early death. 
And now, after the surgeons and special- 
ists had abandoned this case, the strangest 
things began to happen. The attending 
nurses at first observed a change in the 
appearance of the tumors. They could 
hardly trust the evidence of their own 
senses, but the miraculous fact soon be- 
came undeniable; the growths were be- 
coming smaller day by day. In a few 
months the original cancer on the breast 
entirely disappeared ; the secondary growth 
in the neck gave place to clear, smooth, 
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normal skin; the diseased liver resumed 
its natural size. In connection with the 
disappearance of the cancers, however, 
other pathological conditions appeared. 
Another disease, popularly known as 
“dropsy,” developed. The entire peri- 
toneal cavity several times filled with 
fluid and demanded repeated “tapping.” 
Evidently this unfortunate woman had 
escaped one dreadful malady only im- 
mediately to fall a victim to another. 

Many medical men investigated the case, 
and shook their heads — it was too deep 
for them. It seemed to occur to no one, 
except Dr. Hodenpyl, to make certain 
clearly indicated experiments. Was there 
any connection, he asked himself, between 
the appearance of the dropsical fluid and 
the disappearance of the cancers? Did 
the fluid, popularly known as ‘‘water” (in 
reality the serum of the blood), contain 
any properties antagonistic to cancer—that 
would cure the disease? Had this fluid 
really destroyed the malignant growths 
on this woman’s body? Could it be in- 
jected into the bodies of other cancerous 
patients and effect similar cures? 

Dr. Hodenpyl obtained, by a series of 
“tappings,” several barrels of this dropsi- 
cal fluid and began his experiments. He 
injected it first into several white mice in 
the final stages of cancer. Their tumors 
disappeared like magic in five or six days! 
In the course of the next few months, Dr. 
Hodenpyl injected the same fluid into 
forty-seven human beings — all suffering 
from advanced cases of the disease. Per- 
ceptible effects immediately followed. The 
tumors became red and soft, and began to 
grow smaller. The tumor tissue died and 
was absorbed or thrown off from the body. 
In twenty-five cases of the forty-seven the 
cancers entirely vanished. 

Dr. Hodenpyl had apparently made the 
greatest medical discovery since Sir William 
Jenner’s work on vaccination. He had 
accomplished the one incredible feat of 
medicine — he had cured inoperable cases 
of cancer, not in one human being, but 
in twenty-five! One can hardly exagger- 
ate the feverish excitement which his 
experiments caused in the medical circles 
of New York. The news rapidly spread 
all over the civilized world. I well re- 
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member meeting Dr. Hodenpyl in the 
spring of 1910, when his experiments had 
attained what seemed complete success, 
He was in a high state of emotional ex- 
citement, almost bordering on hysteria. 
Great as seemed his achievement, his 
position was an extremely pathetic one. 
His fluid apparently cured inoperable 
cancer; but he had only a limited quantity, 
which had been taken from the body of one 
woman. When this woman died, as she 
must very soon from her dropsical malady, 
where was he to obtain more? The 
scientific spirit demanded that he use this 
elixir of life for experimental purposes, 
selecting his cases, keeping everything 
under strict observation, not once letting 
it get beyond his control. Yet it seemed 
as though every person in America and 
Europe who was suffering from cancer — 
and half as many die from this disease as 
from tuberculosis — was making frantic 
appeals for help. Dr. Hodenpyl’s daily 
mail was mountainous; so many men and 
women flooded his office that he could get 
little time to work. Mr. James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, attempted to get a 
supply of the fluid for a sick English 
friend; the Russian Ambassador made a 
personal appeal for a woman of high rank 
in St. Petersburg. One of the greatest 
Wall Street financiers once burst into Dr. 
Hodenpyl’s office. His wife, he declared, 
was a terrible sufferer; he quietly sat down 
and informed the physician that he would 
not leave the room until he had received 
fluid enough to cure her. “I will have it,” 
he told Dr. Hodenpyl, “if it costs me a 
million dollars.’ The man was accus- 
tomed merely to nod and be obeyed; Dr. 
Hodenpyl, however, proved adamant. 

A month or two after my meeting with 
Dr. Hodenpyl, however, the situation 
changed. The tumors which had softened 
and retrogressed began to show new signs 
of life. The patients whose cancerous 
growths had entirely disappeared now 
noticed that small nodules on the same 
sites were appearing again. Another cir- 
cumstance deepened the tragedy: the 
recurring cancers developed more rapidly 
and more malignantly than the original 
growths. Even the patient from whom 
the fluid had been obtained, it presently 
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appeared, had not been really cured; her 
tumors reappeared and finally killed her. 
Probably medical history contains no dis- 
appointment so bitter and heartrending 
as this. Dr. Hodenpyl, half crazed by 
anxiety, by overwork, by loss of sleep, by 
the constant demands made upon his 
sympathy, and by chagrin and agony over 
the final failure, took to his bed and was 
dead in a few days. He unquestionably 
died of a broken heart. 

Many before Dr. Hodenpyl, however, 
had found the ‘‘cure”’ for cancer, with simi- 
lar results. Six or seven years ago Dr. 
Beard, of Edinburgh, rushed into print 
with his celebrated trypsin cure. There 
was nothing reprehensible or unprofes- 
sional about Dr. Hodenpyl’s conduct; he 
behaved, through the whole experience, 
like a true scientist; the same cannot be 
said for Dr. Beard. He had injected tryp- 
sin—the digestive ferment secreted by 
the pancreas — into two cancerous mice. 
These two mice both died, but their tumors, 
said Dr. Beard, had retrogressed. On the 
basis of these experiments — experiments 
which had not the slightest scientific 
significance — and of a few more or less 
“favorable’’ results with human beings, 
Dr. Beard, through Dr. Charles W. Saleeby, 
encouraged the world to believe that he 
had found a cure for cancer. 

A few months ago Dr. Leo Loeb, one of 
the pioneer cancer investigators in the 
United States—a man who had done 
really substantial work — published the 
results of his experiments with colloidal 
copper. The injection of this metal pro- 
duced what were apparently remarkable 
effects on cancerous growths. They be- 
came inflamed, softened, and in many cases 
perceptibly retrogressed. As Dr. Loeb is 
a thoroughly scientific man, and completely 
acquainted with his subject, his publica- 
tion, which naturally raised utterly un- 
founded hopes in thousands of cancer 
patients, has caused considerable con- 
sternation. Several French investigators, 
notably Dr. J. Gaube de Gers, of Paris, 
had experimented with colloidal copper and 
found it practically useless. It affected 
the tumors at first, in some cases caused 
them to retrogress, but the results proved 
only temporary. When the growths re- 














curred, as they did in all cases, they dis- 
played a renewed virulence. According to 
Dr. Loeb’s latest communications, his ex- 
periments with colloidal copper, which at 
first promised well, have had a similar end. 

One can hardly take up a newspaper 
to-day, especially a Sunday edition, with- 
out finding a new cancer ‘‘cure.” ‘These 
publications do an infinite amount of harm. 
They not only raise false hopes and so 
bring medical science into disrepute, but 
they may cause the needless sacrifice of 
human lives. As every well-informed 
doctor will tell you, there is only one 
possible treatment for the disease. Cancer 
in its early stage can, in many cases, be 
permanently cured by an operation. Re- 
cently, Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn., announced remarkable results in 
the cure, by operation, of even so difficult 
a disease as cancer of the stomach. That 
isthe only escape which medical science 
now presents. The constant publication 
of “‘cures”’ leads many people, still in the 
operable stage, to delay this drastic treat- 
ment until it is too late. For this reason 
such publications are a real affirmative 
evil that should be stopped. 

However, many such cancer “cures” 
have been announced in the past, and no 
doubt many will appear in the future. 
The story of Dr. Hodenpyl shows how 
conservatively we must receive them. 
From its very nature cancer lends itself 
to delusions of this kind. It is the will- 
o’-the-wisp of medicine; it leads the 
patient investigator on step by step, con- 
stantly making him believe that he has 
found the secret, only to overwhelm him 
finally with despair. Of all medical in- 
vestigators none are subject to such fits 
of gloom and pessimism as those who are 
devoting their lives to this disease. And, 
at this time, it is worth while to show, on 
scientific grounds, why cancer investiga- 
tors, even the most conscientious, are 
deluded into believing that they have found 
the cure for the disease. 

One might suppose, from what has been 
said above, that science had made little 
progress in the study of malignant tumors. 
But in the last ten years it has taken tre- 
mendous strides. We have learned more 
about cancer in the last six years than in 
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the preceding six thousand. In a recent 
address, made in the United States, Prof. 
Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort — probably 
the world’s greatest living medical scien- 
tist — declared that the beginning of the 
end of the cancer problem was in sight. 
“The ultimate conquest of the disease,” 
he added, ‘‘isasinevitable as was the taking 
of Port Arthur after the Japanese had 
captured the first trench.” 

The scientific study of cancer began 
about ten years ago, when several investi- 
gators, here and in Europe, succeeded in 
artificially inducing these growths upon 
rats and mice. Mice, because they could 
be obtained readily and cheaply in large 
numbers, and were easily taken care of, 
became to cancer research what the test 
tube is to regular bacterial diseases. The 
laboratories began using these little ani- 
mals by the thousand. The investigators 
scoured the market for mice with naturally 
growing tumors; these growths they 
removed in minute sections and injected 
into healthy mice. From the beginning, 
however, the implanted tumors began to 
display noteworthy eccentricities. The 
great majority of mice proved absolutely 
resistant to the disease. Of one hundred 
mice inoculated, only two or three con- 
tracted cancer. Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord 
and Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, at the Buffalo 
laboratory for cancer research, soon dis- 
covered an even more remarkable fact. 
They found that 20 per cent. of their 
cancerous mice spontaneously recovered 
from the disease. An inoculated cancer 
would develop for a particular time, 
then stop growing and retrogress. In 
a few weeks a smooth and glossy sur- 
face, indistinguishable from the rest of 
the animal’s body, would replace the area 
which the tumor had formerly covered. 
These spontaneously-recovered mice never 
again developed the disease. Moreover, 
the experimenters could not make cancer 
grow on them again; repeated inoculations, 
even of heavy doses, failed to induce a 
recurrence of the growth. 

These observations constitute the great- 
est single discovery made in cancer re- 
search. Their significance is at once 
apparent. They mean that cancer is not 
necessarily an incurable disease. In the 
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laboratories hundreds of mice developed 
it and yet spontaneously got well. Neces- 
sarily the question arose, did human beings 
ever similarly recover? The verdict of 
investigators was that they certainly did. 
These experiments cleared up a medical 
mystery of many years’ standing — that 
of ‘‘spontaneous” cures of human cancer. 
At intervals records of the disappearance 
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THE REMARKABLE INCREASE IN CANCER 
THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE NUMBER OF DEATHS 





YEARLY FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS FROM TUBERCU- 
LOSIS AND FROM CANCER IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, AND ILLUSTRATES THE UNIVERSALLY OB- 


SERVED FACT THAT TUBERCULOSIS IS VERY GRADU- 
ALLY DIMINISHING, WHEREAS CANCER IS_- RAPIDLY 
INCREASING, IN PREVALENCE 


of malignant tumors in human beings have 
found their way into medical literature. 
Before the Gaylord and Clowes experi- 
ments, however, science had always ridi- 
culed these stories. Now the investigators 
saw that many of these reported cures were 
genuine. Théy are extremely rare— in- 
finitely rarer among human beings than 
among mice; but now and then they do take 
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place. Especially significant was the dis- 
covery that the small tumors were the ones 
that showed the greatest tendency to dis- 
appear. It is not unlikely that many of us 
have been afflicted with minute tumors 
without knowing anything about it. * Par- 
ticularly would this be the case if they 
assailed interior parts of the body, as 
they so frequently do. 

The investigators now found that many 
substances, injected into cancerous mice, 
had a remarkable influence upon their 
tumors. Some substances would make 
them grow faster; others would cause them 
to retrogress. Dr. Clowes, of the Buffalo 
laboratory, showed that the several chem- 
ical substances belonging to the tetrabrom 
creosol group had a considerable inhibit- 
ing effect. Dr. Wasserman, in Germany, 
demonstrated that selenium-eosin made the 
tumors break down and grow smaller 
entirely disappear. Finally, Dr. Neuberg 
and Dr. Caspari proved that nearly all 
metals in organic compounds would pro- 
duce the same results. Merely the in- 
jection of salt solutions, in some cases, had 
a curative effect. One investigator in- 
oculated cancer tissue from a human 
patient into a rat; the tumors on the rat 
became smaller. Perhaps the most re- 
markable result was obtained by Professor 
Ehrlich. He attempted to treat cancerous 
mice by a process that was essentially 
vaccination. He inoculated his little pa- 
tients with a very weak strain of cancer 
tissue. At regular intervals he made other 
inoculatiorfs, each time increasing the 
virulence of his strain. As a result the 
mice, in some cases, entirely recovered — 
in others they did not. It was com- 
paratively simple, Professor Ehrlich found, 
to vaccinate healthy mice and in this way 
make them immune to cancer. 

Could similar results be obtained on 
human beings? In some cases, yes. Sev- 
eral chemicals and foreign substances have 
been found that check the growth of 
cancer — at least temporarily. Thyroid 
extract occasionally works the miracle. 
The late Dr. Bull, the famous New York 
surgeon, was troubled for several years 
by a malignant growth on the neck. 
Thyroid extract brought about a retro- 
gression. Dr. Bull, however, subsequently 








died of the disease. If the investigators 
could experiment with human beings as 
freely as they do with mice, they would 
probably accomplish similar results. When 
injecting these foreign substances into 
mice, however, they can afford to take 
chances; their doses are so enormous that 
they always kill about as many as.they 
cure. Obviously they cannot treat human 
beings in this way. If Ehrlich’s vaccina- 
tion procedure could be adopted for men 
and women, many of us could be rendered 
immune to cancer. So large a percentage 
of vaccinated mice die as a result of the 
vaccination, however, that the procedure 
in its present state of development is not 
likely to become general. 

American science, however, has one 
remarkable cure of this kind to its credit. 
Several years ago a boy suffering from an 
enormous malignant tumor on the javr 
appeared at the Buffalo institute. The 
case was inoperable; under the most 
favorable circumstances the patient could 
live only afew months. As the physicians 
could take chances in a case of this kind 
they decided to try vaccination. They 
injected into the boy generous sections 
from the tumor of a rat. The growth 
softened, retrogressed, died, and was 
finally absorbed. This happened three 
years ago, and, so far, there has been no 
recurrence. 

The experienced scientists who obtain 
these results, however, do not widely 
advertise them as “cures” for cancer. 
Dr. Gaylord, for example, who restored 
this boy to health, does not regard vacct- 
nation with rat sarcoma as a_ specific 
treatment in human cancer. He obtained 
this result only once; he has tried the 
same thing repeatedly in other cases, 
and has failed. The numerous inves- 
tigators who have restored cancerous 
mice to health, temporarily and perma- 
nently, do not pretend that they can 
cure human beings. These well-known 
phenomena, however, explain the every- 
day newspaper announcements of cancer 
cures. Most of the “discoverers,’’ when 
they are not dishonest, are amateurs in 
cancer experimentation and do not know 
how to interpret their facts. An injection 
of some metallic substance, or “serum,” 
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produces a retrogression; they jump to the 
conclusion that they have found the an- 
swer to the riddle. They do not know, 
or close their eyes to the fact, that any 
number of substances will accomplish the 
same results. Their tumors, after a period 
of retrogression, spring into life again. 
In a rare case, as with Dr. Gaylord and his 
boy patient, there may be an actual cure; 
the treatment, however, never proves 
generally useful. These circumstances 
particularly explain how easily experi- 
menters who work with mice may be mis- 
led. The fact that a mouse tumor dis- 
appears has absolutely no significance; as 
I have already said, 20 per cent. of cancer- 
ous laboratory mice recover of their own ac- 
cord. These results, however, have the 
greatest scientific value. 

And these experiments give some idea 
of the new facts which the scientific world 
is accumulating concerning cancer. Labor- 
atory investigation at present, however, 
centres not so much on elaborating a 
cure for cancer as in finding its cause. 
Once this cause is discovered, the workers 
believe the cure, so hopefully foretold by 
Ehrlich, will soon follow as a matter of 
course. For the last ten years the scien- 
tific world has been divided into two camps 
on this great question of causation. One 
camp has argued fiercely for the microbe 
theory; the other has as fiercely fought 
against it. At times the dispute has 
passed the bounds of scientific propriety 
and has taken on a personal bias. 

Is a transmissible germ the cause of 
cancer? Properly to approach this ques- 
tion we must have some idea as to what 
cancer is. In its external manifestation, 
a malignant tumor is merely the growth of 
tissue. For some mysterious reason a 
particular part of the body — almost any 
part — begins to grow and ultimately forms 
a large shapeless mass. In itself, so far 
as science has discovered, there is nothing 
in this growth that suggests a specific 
disease. It contains nothing inherently 
destructive to human life. The cancerous 
tissue, placed under the microscope, is not 
different from normal tissue. In its ear- 
lier stages this growth causes no pain or 
sensation — this is especially unfortunate, 
for, otherwise, the disease, which so com- 
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monly attacks internal organs, would be 
more easily discovered. Indeed, the popu- 
lar mind exaggerates the pain of cancer 
even in its final stages; the cancerous mice 
in laboratories, for example, even when 
afflicted with abnormal growths as large as 
themselves, seldom give any signs of 
suffering. The terrible thing about cancer 
is this unlimited power of growth. The 
human body may be compared with an 
orderly constructed house. It is built of 
an infinity of minute subdivisions of 
protoplasm known as cells, just as a house 
is built of bricks. Each one has its 
appointed place and its appointed duty. 
Some mysterious law of growth keeps the 
various parts of the body in equilibrium — 
the nose, for example, grows to a certain 
size and then stops— just as certain 
natural laws keep in place every brick ina 
well proportioned building. Suppose, now, 
through some mysterious freak, in defiance 
of all known laws, the bricks on a house 
should start reproducing themselves. A 
great bunch grows out at the second story, 
the chimney spreads itself in all directions, 
the cellar sprouts up on all sides, from one 
wall a mass grows inward and fills an 
entire room. We should certainly stand 
aghast and wonder what remarkable 
unknown natural laws could produce such 
weird results. If we should place the 
tumorous bricks under the microscope, and 
discover that they differed in no way from 
the original bricks, the mystery would 
certainly deepen. That is precisely what 
takes place when a cancerous growth 
attacks the human body. All that we 
can say is that certain cells, anarchistic in 
their nature, defy all the laws that regulate 
growth and start off on a wild, independent, 
crazy existence of their own. When they 
attack and sometimes fill up a part of the 
body, such as the stomach, indispensable 
to existence, death soon follows. What 
more frequently kills, however, is not the 
cancer itself, but intercurrent disease, 
including blood poisoning. When _ the 
tumor ulcerates, all kinds of poisonous 
organisms develop in it, as they do in 
any other open wound, and find their way 
into the general circulation. 

Now the cancer problem is simply this: 
what force gives these cells this fearful 
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power of growth? The men who deny the 
possibility of a germ have elaborated many 
ingenious theories, all which are too 
technical for description in this place. 
They generally fall back, however, upon 
the statement that cancer, as observed in 
laboratories, possesses no traits in common 
with any known bacterial disease. In the 
first place, it is not contagious. Any one 
can associate indefinitely with cancer 
patients and not “catch” it. Cancer 
“epidemics” are unknown. This school 
of scientists, however, has rested its case 
chiefly upon the phenomena of trans- 
plantation. As already described, cancer 
can be communicated from mouse to 
mouse by transplanting a piece of cancer 
tissue. But it is only when the cell itself 
is transplanted, declare the anti-germ 
investigators, that cancer is obtained. 
Moreover, this transplantation can be 
made only from one animal to an animal 
of the same species. A mouse cancer will 
grow upon another mouse, but not upon a 
guinea pig, a dog, or a man. But tuber- 
culosis or diphtheria can readily be com- 
municated from one animal to an animal 
of an entirely different species — for 
example, from a man to a guinea pig. 

On the other hand, the upholders of the 
microbe theory, of whom the leaders are 
Dr. Borrel, of the Pasteur Institute, and 
Dr. Gaylord, of the Gratwick Laboratory 
of Buffalo, can make out an excellent case. 
There is only one process known in Nature, 
they declare, that is comparable with the 
unlimited growth of the cancer cell, and 
that is the growth of micro-organisms. 
The cancer cell, they add, behaves exactly 
like a micro-organism. For example, it 
develops increased virulence as it is passed 
through different animals, just as a microbe 
does. A typhoid culture, injected into a 
guinea pig, grows slowly; taken from this 
guinea pig and injected into another, it 
grows more rapidly; and so on indefinitely. 
A cancer cell obeys this same law. An 
especially powerful argument is the fact 
that the body develops an immunity 
against cancer, just as it does against 
scarlet fever and measles. The mice that 
have spontaneously recovered from cancer 
do not have it again. Certainly this, as 
well as the possibility of vaccinating 


against malignant growths, suggests the 
presence of an organism. The anti-germ 
critics have always had one ready taunt: 
“If you think a microbe causes cancer, 
why don’t you produce the microbe?’ No 
cancer-producing organism has ever been 
found. This, however, has no practical 
significance in the argument. No one 
denies that smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
measles are infectious diseases — they are 
about the most infectious known — and 
yet the microbes of these diseases have 
never been found. The reason is plain: 
they are so ultra-minute that there is no 
microscope powerful enough to disclose 
them. “That is the reason,” say Dr. 
Borrel and Dr. Gaylord, “that we can’t find 
the cancer germ. But that doesn’t prove 
its non-existence. We are in the position 
of the astronomer who knows by the be- 
havior of a particular part of the heavens 
that a new planet is somewhere about. 
But he can’t see it, simply because he 
hasn’t a strong enough telescope.” 

At this point, however, the anti-microbe 
men have had rather the better of the 
argument. Smallpox and scarlet fever, 
they say, are unquestionably caused by 
micro-organisms — notwithstanding that 
these micro-organisms have never been 
found. They know this because they can 
produce the infections by what is tech- 
nically known as a “filterable agent.” 
They take a section of tissue from a sick 
patient — such as the “peelings” from a 
scarlet fever patient or an extract from the 
pustules in smallpox — make an emulsion 
of it, and cause it to pass through a Berk- 
feld filter. This filter is so fine that cells 
and tissue cannot pass through it; what 
comes out is a clear, watery fluid. This 
fluid, injected into a human being, will 
immediately cause the disease. There are 
about twenty infections produced by 
these so-called “filterable agents.’”’ The 
germ that causes infantile paralysis, just 
discovered by Dr. Simon Flexner and 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, is one of them. “Now if you 
think cancer is caused by a filterable 
agent,” said the anti-microbe men, 
“just go and produce it in this way.” 
Only the cancer cell could produce cancer. 
A clear filtrate, free of cells, such as was 
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obtained in the smallpox experiments, 
never transmitted the disease. 

“Tf you once produce cancer without the 
cell,”’ was the conclusion of the opposition, 
“we shall believe in the germ theory.” 

And for several years the other side could 
not meet the challenge. 

And now cancer again showed what an 
extremely queer and unreliable process it 
was. The laboratory workers who strug- 
gled so many years to transmit the disease 
without the cell— with a ‘“‘cell-free fil- 
trate,’ to use the technical description — 
worked exclusively with rats and mice. 
But about three years ago Dr. Peyton 
Rous, of the Rockefeller Institute, ob- 
tained possession of a Plymouth Rock hen 
that was suffering from a large sarcoma — 
a particularly virulent type of tumor. 
After experimenting for some t me, it 
occurred to him to attempt once more the 
hopeless experiment of obtaining cancer 
without the cancer cell. He made his 
emulsion, passed it through a Berkfeld 
filter, and obtained a fluid free of cells. 
To make sure that no tissue survived, he 
submitted the product to various proced- 
ures any one of which, such as freezing and 
crushing, would have killed it. He then 
injected his “cell-free filtrate’ into other 
Plymouth Rock chickens; and, greatly 
to his surprise and bewilderment, the in- 
oculated animals developed malignant 


tumors! He injected it into mice and rats; 
no tumors resulted. But the extract 
would communicate cancer to chickens. 
Experimenters with rats and mice, think- 
ing there may have been some mistake in 
their technique, tried all their old experi- 
ments again — without result. Only the 
cell communicates cancer from mouse to 
mouse; but a fluid free from cells transmits 
it in chickens. In other words, the laws 
that apply to the disease in one animal 
apparently do not apply to it in another. 

The scientific world has not yet digested 
this momentous discovery. It may mean 
that there is no such disease as cancer; 
that each kind of the many malignant 
growths grouped under that name has a 
separate cause. One distinct organism 
may cause cancer of the mouse, another 
cancer of the chicken, and still another of 
the human being; again, a different agent 
may cause each different type of cancer in 
each species. 

Far from clearing up the cancer problem, 
Dr. Rous’s work has made it still more 
obscure. Practically, however, it has not 
affected present clinical methods of treat- 
ment. The only cure is still operation in 
the early stage. Nor should any one 
assume, from these researches, that human 
cancer is contagious. The experience of 
centuries shows that there is no danger 
in associating with cancer patients. 
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A TRACK LABORER FROM VERMONT, WHO EARNED A RAILROAD PRESIDENCY, 
NOW AN UNOFFICIAL STATESMAN WITH A DIPLOMATIC MISSION FROM 
THE AMERICAN RAILROADS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE — THE 
SIZE OF THE JOB AND THE MANNER OF THE MAN 


BY 


ce 


BOUT thirty-four years ago, 
the Central Vermont Rail- 
road hired a day laborer to 
work on its tracks. He was 
only a boy of eighteen, and 
history does not record how little his 
wages were. He lived at the village of 
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North Hartland, Vt., where he was born. 
The year before, he had finished a short 
course in the high school at Windsor, Vt. 
— and that was as far as the family funds 
would carry him. 

His name was — and is — Dan Willard. 
They call him Daniel in the executive 
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offices and in the newspapers, but they 
still call him Dan on the railroads where 
he works and has worked. 

The job on the Vermont Central turned 
into a job firing a locomotive on the old 
Passumpsic Road, in New England. That 
naturally led to the job of engineer on 
the same road. A journey farther from 
home took young Willard to the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, and he ran 
an engine on that road for about two years. 
Then he went to the old Soo Line, properly 
called the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie, in 1884, as a brakeman. The 
next year he went back to Vermont long 
enough to marry. He took his wife to 
the West and went seriously to work to 
win his way up the long and treacherous 
railroad ladder. 

Progress from the bottom up .in the 
railroad service is no round of pleasures. 
In time the road made him conductor, 
then roundhouse foreman, then engineer, 
then trainmaster, then— a great step 
— assistant superintendent, and _ finally 
a superintendent of a division. It sounds 
easy enough, but it took fifteen years. 
Mr. Willard started it at twenty-three and 
finished it at thirty-eight. 

A workingman’s life is two thirds work 
and one third luck. Mr. Willard has 
both. His natural aptitude brought him 
into close enough contact with hard labor; 
but Mr. Frederick D. Underwood, now 
president of the Erie Railroad, brought 
him the necessary element of luck. 

In 1886, Mr. Underwood came to the 
Soo Line. He had just finished serving 
sixteen years with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. He had been a little bit of 
everything on that road. The records 
show him clerk, brakeman, foreman of 
elevators, conductor, yardmaster, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent of a 
division. In June, 1886, he came to the 
Soo Line as a superintendent of con- 
struction on a division; and in September 
they made him general manager, just a 
year after Mr. Willard had joined it as a 
brakeman. Mr. Underwood had _ just 
finished his own long climb from day labor 
to the fringes of the executive world. In 
the next fifteen years Mr. Willard almost 
exactly duplicated on the Soo Line the 
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jobs that Mr. Underwood had held on the 
St.Paul. In 1899, both left the Soo Line. 
Both went to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

These are mere records. The story is 
better than that. Mr. Underwood’s eye 
discovered young Willard on the line very 
shortly after 1886. Mr. Underwood 
watched him. They got to be good friends, 
the man well up the ladder and the man 
coming up. How much help came from 
above to the man who climbed, the writer 
does not know. Whatever it was, it seems 
to have been deserved. 

In many things these two men are alike. 
Both are plain and simple citizens. Both 
seem to think work is more important than 
anything else they do. Both want action 
allthetime. As railroad executive officers, 
both seem to pay more attention to the 
men who work for them and to the job 
of running the road than they do to either 
the stock market or the ordinary business 
of having a good time and growing rich, 
as was the habit of the dying generation of 
railroad bosses and presidents. 

Mr. Underwood became general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in January, 1889, 
and Mr. Willard came on in February to 
join him as assistant general manager. 
The combination was effective. The gen- 
eral manager’s job on the Baltimore & 
Ohio was handled as it had not been 
handled for some time. 

In those days the Baltimore & Ohio 
had been through purgatory, so to speak, 
and had not by any means arrived at 
that financial pinnacle to which railroads 
as a whole were lifted in the next era. 
The Baltimore & Ohio was a crooked, poor, 
and bedraggled thing at that time. A 
few years before, it had held its head 
pretty high; only to be found out at last 
and toppled into the mire of bankruptcy 
and disgrace. There had been recon- 
struction. There had been reorganization. 
There had even arrived the era of “ gentle- 
men’s agreements,” whereby rates were 
maintained when the other road was 
looking. Because the Baltimore & Ohio did 
not know a “gentlemen’s agreement”’ when 
it saw one, the Pennsylvania had bought 
enough of its stock to make it behave. 

When Mr. Underwood and Mr. Willard 
came to it, it was in a fairly good position. 
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It was being made better physically. It 
was growing rich very slowly. It was 
learning the Pennsylvania way of sinking 
money into track and cars and engines. 
The job these two men had was to help 
that business along by making the Balti- 
more & Ohio a better transportation ma- 
chine and by giving it some excuse for 
getting competitive traffic besides the 
simple excuse that it would do the same 
work for less money. 

These railroad twins did not stay long 
with the Baltimore & Ohio. In May, 
1901, Mr. Underwood was called to New 
York to become president of the Erie 
Railroad — a man’s size job if there ever 
has been one. They elected Mr. Willard 
general manager in his place. He held 
that position for about thirty days. Then 
he came to New York to be assistant to 
President Underwood. Pretty soon he 
was third vice-president. Then he was 
first vice-president and general manager. 
They named one of the Erie tugs on the 
harbor after him, and he liked it better 
than if it had been a yacht or an ocean 
liner. 

The main objection to working in couples 
is that there is only room for one at the 
top. Mr. Underwood did wonders with 
the Erie Railroad, that sad remnant of 
half a dozen eras of exploitation and rapine 
and high finance. Other men worked 
with him and under him; but over them 
all, from Mr. Underwood down, hung the 
shadows of Morgan and Harriman in 
turn. They did their work, just the same. 
The reconstruction of the Erie was well 
under way in 1904, when Mr. Willard left 
it. He went back West to Chicago — 
if that is West — to become vice-president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

At that time one of Mr. Willard’s 
friends on the Erie made a remark that 
contains in a few words much of the 
philosophy of Daniel Willard that has 
made him what he has become. An 
editor had just remarked that the move to 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was a 
big step for Mr. Willard. 

“Yes,” said the Erie man, “but I guess 
he won’t stand it. Willard wants to be 
trying to make a poor road rich. He is 
always figuring on the fellow down below 
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rather than the fellow up on top. He 
won't stay long with the aristocracy.” 

Yet, he did stay on, and he did some 
wonders with the transportation business 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. To 
be sure, it looks, from a distance, like a 
fairly easy task. The Burlington is pe- 
culiarly one of the railroad aristocracy. 
Control of it, since 1901, has been safely 
tucked away in a trust company in the 
interest of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern, Mr. Hill’s road. It does 
not need to beg for crumbs of traffic. 
It is, as it were, the Pennsylvania of its 
territory. If it wants cars, or engines, or 
rails, or anything else, it just goes and 
buys them. It does not have to play both 
ends against the middle all the time and 
keep both eyes on the sheriff. It is so 
powerful that it takes what it wants, 
within reason; and so rich that it rarely 
has to borrow. Of course, it does borrow. 
All railroads do that, except the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, was a large 
figure in the railroad world. Everybody 
knew him. All the railroad men prophe- 
sied that some day soon, when some giant 
system needed a president, Daniel Willard 
would be a railroad president. The New 
York Central was suspected of wanting 
him once, but the line of succession ran 
elsewhere. 

It was chance, more or less, that the 
Baltimore & Ohio, on which he and Mr. 
Underwood had both worked during their 
upward climb, was the road that finally 
put him in the presidents’ list. He was 
frankly glad to be back, and said so. The 
newspapers printed sketches of him and 
of what he had done. He did not make a 
very spectacular subject. He never did 
anything very spectacular. He is not a 
railroad “magnate.’’ He has no ambition 
to dominate the whole American railroad 
system, to upset any of the established 
theories of railroad business, to build or 
buy any transcontinental lines, or to do 
anything except run his railroad in the 
best way he can. He has a job to do and 
he always seems to want to be at it. 

So far, this is the biography of a plain 
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American from Vermont who made good 
in Minnesota, was translated by chance 
into better jobs in Baltimore and New York 
and Chicago, and finally has become 
officially the. head of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and unofficially the spokesman of 
the railroad world. That job, and what 
Mr. Willard seems to be trying to do with 
it, make up the rest of this record. To 
be the president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
is a large task; but to be the chosen 
“leading man’ in American railroad 


administrative politics makes a much. 


larger story. 

It is well to say here, because misunder- 
standings are so easy to create, that the 
comment in this article on railroad mat- 
ters and policies does not come from Mr. 
Willard, nor from any other railroad head. 
It expresses no official ideas or opinion. 
It is a layman’s plain comment on a sub- 
ject of national interest. 

The railroad world in the United States 
isinadilemma. That is, of course, largely 
its own fault. Railroad policies and rail- 
road politics in this country contained, 
during the last twenty years, so much 
that has been arbitrary, unjust, extor- 
tionate, and crooked that the sail- 
roads, as a whole, lost the confidence of 
the people and became objects of distrust. 
At times the people seemed bent upon 
destroying them, and it seemed almost 
impossible for the railroads, either in- 
dividually or as a collection of companies, 
to get a hearing at all before the bar of 
public opinion. 

The result has beena state of uncertainty 
in the railroad business. Most of the old 
leaders of the railroad world, the men who 
made the policies and dictated the rail- 
road terms of ten years ago, are discarded. 
The public cares little what they do and 
less what they say. It is taken for granted 
that their policies and purposes are purely 
selfish, born of a desire for larger dividends, 
larger salaries, and larger emoluments. 
The public is almost savage in its attitude 
toward these men and toward the things 
they are supposed to represent. That 
temper finds expression in a dozen great 
revelations of railroad mismanagement, 
in bitter speeches in the legislatures of the 
country, and in hundreds of bills intro- 


duced and passed in all the halls where the 
lawmakers of the Nation gather. 

The natural result in the market-places 
of the world has followed. The credit 
of the American roads has sunk to the 
lowest level, not only here but in Europe, 
that it has seen since the great panic of 
1893.. Some of the weaker roads have 
already sought the refuge of receivership. 
American railroads are engaged in an 
effort to rehabilitate their character and 
their credit. 

Always, in such a crisis, whether in 
nation, railroad, industrial company, firm, 
church, or State, new men arise to lead 
the forces that fight for new things. 
When the last great critical battle of the 
railroads took place it was fought through 
to the bitterend. It was, however, a civil 
war, in which railroad sought to destroy 
railroad — and succeeded. It was a bitter 
war of rates, rebates, discriminations, 
tricks, and subterfuges. It wrecked more 
than a third of the railroads of the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and created the ruins from which were 
built the fortunes and the empires of the 
passing generation of railroad kings. 

At the end of it, when nearly all the 
smaller and the weaker roads had fallen, 
and when the giants of the railroad king- 
dom alone stood fairly firm upon their feet, 
there came a man who led the way out of 
war into peace, and out of ruin into 
prosperity. He was a man strong enough 
to command the attention of his peers, 
and big enough to do the task he set him- 
self. He was the president of the most 
powerful railroad, the Pennsylvania. He 
did not, of course, dominate the railroads. 
He merely led them, bringing them to- 
gether to common policies for the interest 
of all, holding them firm when they seemed 
to waver, establishing common policies 
for all, mending broken heads when he had 
to, and breaking heads anew if the inter- 
est of the whole demanded it. 

The leadership of Mr. Cassatt fifteen 
years ago cannot be repeated in kind 
to-day. There is no need for it. To stop 
the civil war in which the railroads were 
destroying themselves, he had to strike out 
a policy that practically put such com- 
petitors as the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
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more & Ohio, and the Norfolk & Western 
into one pocket and kept them there. 
The youngest clerk in the legal department 
of the Pennsylvania would know that such 
a thing, if done to-day, would bring down 
the terrors of the Sherman Act upon the 
head of the railroad that did it. 

The task to-day is not to reconcile one 
railroad to another, to level up discordant 
and competitive rates, and to eliminate 
rebates and discriminations. The law 
has done all that. Rates are now level 
and non-discriminatory. Rates are pub- 
lished, and must be kept. The railroads 
are not quarreling among themselves. 
They are very far from it. 

To-day’s task is to reconcile the rail- 
roads and the people. It is a statesman’s 
job. It has to be done from the ground 
up. There are no codes and rules by 
which it may be done. The man who 
leads the railroads’ cause to-day and to- 
morrow must first of all make for himself 
the methods by which he will get a hearing. 
Then he must get the public to come and 
reason it out with him, like two good law- 
yers debating right and wrong. He must 
be cool, not disturbed by rumors, abuse, 
misunderstandings, petty bickerings, and 
irresponsible talk. He must be quiet and 
well-balanced, slow to reach great con- 
clusions, but steadfast when he reaches 
them. Above all, he must be honest and 
straight; and all men who meet him must 
know it when they meet him. 

Unconsciously, the railroads are pushing 
forward to this task Mr. Daniel Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. He _ hardly 
knows it. If he happens to read this 
article he will probably be inclined to deny 
it. Let us look at the facts: 

A year or more ago there arose a great 
dispute between the engineers of the East- 
ern railroads and the roads. The men 
wanted more money. The roads did not 
want to pay it. They appointed a big 
committee of workers, railroad men, 
economists, and college professors and 
arbitrated the dispute back in a circle to 
the place it started from. Then came 
another dispute with the conductors on 
the same railroads. This time a little 
committee arbitrated and did a little 
better, perhaps. Next came the train- 
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men,a great army making similar demands. 
This time, one man was pushed for- 
ward from the executive army to speak for 


all the railroads. It was Mr. Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. He can talk to 
trainmen in their own language. He has 


deen everything from day laborer on the 
track to president. He knows how a fire- 
man lives, because he was a fireman. He 
knows how it feels when an engineer’s 
pay won’t go all the way around, for he 
was an engineer out West when hard times 
came twenty years ago. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Willard is the man to fix up this big 
labor trouble for the railroads. 

Later on, a new plan was devised. In- 
stead of the badly balanced rate advance 
proposed, and beaten, three or four years 
ago, the railroads came forward to ask for 
a general advance of 5 per cent. in freight 
rates. The hopes of railroad salvation 
are pinned on that. If that goes through, 
all is saved. If it does not, they believe 
that the fat is in the fire. 

All men recognized that the freight 
rate advances of four years ago were 
beaten by the voice of the public. Public 
opinion damned a scheme that proposed 
to lay the whole burden of rate advance 
upon a very small part of the freight that 
is moved. Public opinion had ,to be 
shown that the proposed advance of 5 
per cent. is fair, is good public business, is 
necessary, and will not give any great 
amount of wealth to anybody who does not 
earn it. 

Quietly, and without any official badge 
upon his coat, Mr. Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio again emerges from 
the crowd of railroad heads and gets down 
to the business of getting that 5 per cent. 
rate increase before the court of public 
opinion and getting a verdict in favor of it. 
Of course, other men talk; but Mr. Wil- 
lard is the man who must do the real work. 
The public has come to know that Mr. 
Willard is no magnate, trying to “put 
something across” that will net him a big 
return on a little investment of money and 
time and labor. He is the man who fits 
the job. He is the man who looks fairly 
inside and out and all around a public 
question — the honest man whom, maybe, 
the public may trust. 
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Therefore, these days, you may by 
chance find Mr. Willard anywhere be- 
tween Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and New York. He is the busiest railroad 
man in the United States. It is not the 
Baltimore & Ohio that keeps him busy. 
It is the American railroad system, on 
trial for its life, with Daniel Willard as 
chief advocate. 

His argument is extremely simple. It 
runs something like this: “Transporta- 
tion is a necessity of the business life of 
the United States. Efficient transporta- 
tion is one of the biggest elements in 
efficient business. We have furnished 
efficient transportation. We have been 
able to furnish it because we have had a 
certain margin of profit on every ton of 
freight we have carried and on every pas- 
senger we have carried. We cannot furn- 
ish it without that margin. 

“That margin is in immediate danger of 
being destroyed by forces over which we 
have no control. We cannot stop wages 
from rising because they rise on account 
of the cost of living, which is as far beyond 
our control as are the movements of the 
planets. We cannot help paying more for 
material and fuel than we have paid be- 
cause they, too, are made by higher powers 
than our own. We have to furnish many 
additional and expensive comforts, both for 
our own men and for the public, because 
new laws demand it. Our taxes mount up 
just as the public’s taxes do. We pay 
them, just like the public. Our interest 
rates climb, because all the world wants 
more revenue to meet the cost of its living. 
We pay that added interest, just as the 
merchant and the manufacturer pays it to 
his bank. Every.item of expense has 
risen. We did not make them rise. They 
rose in spite of us. 

“We manufacture transportation for 
the shippers and travelers of America. 
We sell it. Since it costs us more to make 
it than it used to cost, we ought to get 
more for it. We don’t; we get less. We 


cannot raise rates one by one; and if we 
get together to do it we are immediately 
stopped by the law. 

“Since we cannot stop the expense from 
rising, and cannot, of our own accord, raise 
the price we charge for service, we come to 
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the proper authorities and ask the per- 
mission of the shippers of the United 
States to raise the rates under which we 
do business to a point where the essential 
margin of efficiency can be maintained. 
We do not say we are going to raise rates; 
we ask that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the people talk it over with 
us, look at both sides of it with us, and 
give us a fair answer. Whatever the 
people, through their representatives, say 
is right we shall do. If they say, finally, 
that it is right to push many of our rail- 
roads into bankruptcy, that will be done. 
When it is done, we shall operate the roads 
and furnish service just as well as we can; 
but we cannot guarantee the quality of 
the service, as we can if the living margin 
is left to us.” 

That is about the way the railroads are 
to-day asking for the right to raise the 
rates 5 per cent. Of course, they back it 
up with masses of figures. It is easy 
enough to prove that the cost of every- 
thing has risen; for there are the vouchers 
to prove it. It is easy enough to prove 
that the rate of pay for transportation 
has gone down, for there are the sworn 
figures to show it. 

Yet the argument is incomplete; and 
the public is only half disposed to hear it, 
let alone to grant it. The people have 
one answer, and only one. It is that, in 
spite of all that can be said, most of the 
big railroads of to-day are paying the 
biggest dividends they ever paid. It is 
the sweeping argument that was put into 
the hands of all the people on the day, in 
1906, when the board of directors of the 
Union Pacific raised the dividend to 10 
per cent. and made the Harriman system 
a perpetual cause of seeming offense to all 
the people of the United States who think 
about these things. 

Of course, that is not a true argument. 
Mr. Willard and his fellows in the railroad 
business are not thinking about what will 
happen so long as tonnage crowds the 
tracks and passenger trains run in sec- 
tions. No big railroad is going to have 
trouble maintainingits present dividends so 
long as it keeps on increasing its tonnage 
year by year. What they are thinking 
about is the inevitable day when the 























volume of tonnage will shrink instead 
of expand. All men know such times 
must come some time. No man knows 
how soon or how late they will come; but 
every man carries on his own business 
having in mind the ancient German prov- 
erb that no tree ever grows quite to the 
sky. What Mr. Willard and his people 
are fighting for is the right to be ready for 
contraction of trade, for shrinking ton- 
nage, for dwindling passenger traffic. 

This article does not discuss the pros 
and the cons of the rate question. All that 
has been said has been said simply to 
illustrate what kind of a job Mr. Daniel 
Willard has on his hands at the present 
time. It is not a transportation job at 
all. It is an administrative job somewhat 
similar to that of Mr. Bryan in the dispute 
between California and the Nation over 
the Japanese question. 

What the upshot of it will be, nobody 
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seems to be able to tell. If the railroads 
get their increase and if the country goes 
on producing big business on a normal 
scale, of course there will be an era of 
prosperity and Daniel Willard will prob- 
ably become a great big figure in the rail- 
road world. If, on the contrary, no in- 
crease is allowed, and still the country 
keeps on producing the tonnage, the 
railroads will continue fairly strong and 
Daniel Willard will continue to be a pretty 
big railroad official doing a pretty big job 
on a pretty big system. 

If the worst comes to the worst, and 
there is no increase in the freight rates, and 
the tonnage falls, it seems a fair assumption 
that Daniel Willard, a man of ffty-two 
or thereabouts, may still find opportuni- 
ties for greatness. No matter what hap- 
pens, Daniel Willard is one of the most 
interesting figures in the railroad world 
for the public to watch. 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


TO ESTABLISH A NEW RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE COUNTRY BANKER 
AND THE FARMER 


BY 
B. F. HARRIS 


(VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL PANK OF CHAMPAIGN, ILL.) 


T WILL soon be impossible to say of 
the typical American banker that he 
has not the sympathetic friendship of 
the people. 

He is being thoroughly awakened to 
the fact that, in allowing people to think 
of him as a mere money changer, a mere 
percentage taker, he is unfair to himself 
and to everybody else. He is being made 
to realize that, after all, he is among the 
most important menin his community; that 
he ought to be the bravest man in town, and 
the least afraid of criticism. He is being 
taught that it is all-around good business 
for him to come out of his shell of exclusive- 
ness, and to take interest in other people, 
as well as from them — in short, that the 
surest way for him to do his job in the 
world is to enlist himself as a militant 
campaigner in the field of public welfare 
and good citizenship. 





It has been my privilege, with my 
colleagues in the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, to be a pioneer in the work that has 
resulted in a nation-wide impetus to this 
great reform movement, which | believe 
bids fair to have a more wholesome effect 
upon this Nation’s prosperity than has 
almost any other movement on foot to-day. 

As a banker with an inherited love for 
the soil and, therefore, with the interest 
of the farmer always at heart, my theory 
from the beginning has been that the 
banker’s greatest opportunity for genuine 
service lay in the direction of a betterment 
of agricultural methods, and of a solution 
of the problems of rural life. 

Everybody agrees that the soil and the 
man on the soil are the essential and final 
assets of the Nation. Yet most of us, for 
one reason or another, have either remained 
in ignorance of the rapidity with which 
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those assets have been dissipated during 
the last ten years, or have shown surpris- 
ingly little active concern about it. We 
have put forth great effort to eliminate 
waste and to secure scientific manage- 
ment in little business and in “big busi- 
ness,” and have taken no little pride in our 
achievements in those directions. But 
hitherto we have failed to get together to 
put on its proper footing the biggest of 
all big business — agriculture. 

It has long been settled beyond all 
discussion that the reason why relatively 
so few farmers have won a competence 
from the soil and have little, if any, 
profit to show, besides that which arises 
from an increase in the value of their 
farms, is that most of them have been 
going on capitalizing the fertility of the 
soil without adding to its assets. 

Some experience in farming on my own 
land in central Illinois demonstrated to 
me at first hand a few years ago that the 
intelligent use of such information about 
better methods as has long been avail- 
able to every farmer who took the pains 
to get it out of cold storage in the agri- 
cultural schools meant the difference be- 
tween a bare living and a net profit every 
year, besides the conservation of his one 
big asset — the soil. 

From what I saw for myself as a farmer 
it became one of my convictions as abanker 
that my good brothers everywhere might 
profitably do a little less thinking and 
talking about their dormant, unearning 
cash reserves, and a good deal more about 
the large, dormant, unemployed soil 
fertility and the possibilities of greater 
crop yields in their communities. 

But it was obviously necessary to prove 
how such an idea would work out in 
actual practice before advocating its 
general adoption as a banking policy. 
Accordingly, the First National Bank of 
Champaign, IIl., decided to set forth in a 
series of advertisements what its officers 
believed could be accomplished for the 
community if the farmers. knew exactly 
what they were doing and why they did 
it; if they went about their daily tasks 
guided by definite purpose; if they made 
some serious and organized effort to become 
masters of their craft. 
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The point upon which we laid special 
emphasis in this advertising campaign 
was that the bank was owned and managed 
by farmers; that, therefore, our interests 
were identical with those of the com- 
munity; and that we believed we and the 
farmers ought to codperate to secure 
better methods, better yields, and better 
values — the basis of all future and per- 
manent prosperity, and the things that are 
required to bring better roads, better 
rural schools, and more farm life comforts 
and conveniences. One of the early 
bulletins that we issued said: 


Four hundred dollars an acre is what this 
bank is working for in our farm lands. We must 
rotate and diversify our crops to increase the 
fertility, to bring the yields that will finally 
result in $400 land prices. We ought to feed 
more live stock. Watch the University Farm 
experiments. Send us your name if you are 
not regularly getting their free bulletins. See 
our Own crop report. 


Another bulletin read: 


A farmer said, in speaking of agricultural 
conditions and methods of improvement, “I 
never knew until to-day that one dollar and a 
half’s worth of phosphate, rightly applied to 
the soil of my farm, was the difference between 
fifteen and fifty bushels of corn an acre.” In 
this case, that dollar and a half’s worth of 
phosphate was the price of success; it made the 
difference between a meagre crop and an 
abundant one. The knowledge of how to use 
it was the thing that counted. It’s the. same 
in finance. 


Then there was a succession of bulletins, 
every one setting forth some simple prin- 
ciple of good farming, such as: 


Test your seed corn. Will it grow? Are 
you sure you can depend upon it? 

Don’t scatter your oats broadcast on poorly 
prepared soil, but drill them in carefully with 
clover seed. 

A mistake made in seed, or farming methods, 
can’t be corrected till another year and may 
cost dearly meanwhile. Be careful. 

Plant clover and hold it over a year. You 
will get greater returns from your crops and 
add to your permanent farm values. 


Mix grain and stock farming together. You 


will get greater results, and increase your land 
fertility. 

Perhaps we may not have been taken 
very seriously at first, especially so far 





























as our boost for $400 farm land was con- 
cerned. But before long we had the 
farmers coming to the bank to consult 
with us, and the outcome of it all was that 
we profited handsomely on both sides. 

Convinced that what could be done in 
one community could be done in every 
community in the state, if the proper 
machinery could be set at work, we carried 
our idea to the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. No argument was needed, of course, 
to convince that organization of the press- 
ing importance of the problems -we had 
attacked, but there was much debate, 
ethically and otherwise, about whether a 
bankers’ association — or even an individ- 
ual banker — should actively take an 
interest in such matters of public welfare, 
an example of that ancient practice of re- 
fusing to act through fear of being mis- 
understood. However, the Association’s 
standpat policies were eventually aban- 
doned, with the result that it became prob- 
ably the first great organization of its 
kind to proclaim its ambition to justify 
its existence by making use of its “ talents”’ 
in matters of human interest, as well as of 
good citizenship. 

It began its work by naming a com- 
mittee on agriculture — later enlarged to 
include vocational education. One of the 
first tasks undertaken by that committee 
was an investigation to find out just how 
many points of contact there really were 
between the Association and the farmer. 
When it found that 60 per cent. of the 
bankers of the state owned altogether 
two and a half million acres of farm land, 
and were directly or indirectly interested 
in farming it, there was no longer any 
doubt that the proper agency had been 
put to work for the mighty cause of 
agriculture in Illinois. 

I do not know of any better way to 
summarize what the Illinois Association 
set its hand to do from that time on than 
by quoting from the committee’s first 
report, which it was my privilege to write: 


In all the discussion and literature of the 
great Conservation Congress and the conser- 
vation movement, popularly understood as 
covering forests, water powers, mineral rights, 
etc., we have lost sight of the greatest of all 
assets, the preservation and conservation of 
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the soil itself, and the millions of boys and girls 
who are now on or are all too rapidly drifting 
away from the farm, because so little intelligent 
effort has been made to bring it and them 
into their rightful heritage. . . . 

We believe in a campaign of education and 
propaganda along these lines; we believe in 
coéperation by this committee and this Asso- 
ciation with every other organization that has 
for its honest purpose the improvement of 
agricultural methods, agricultural education, 
good roads, and the general betterment of 
social and physical conditions of all farm life 
and work. ‘ 

We feel that a system of schools, supported at 
public expense, can better justify itself by the 
further incorporation of agricultural and voca- 
tional education in its curriculum, and that 
the country schools in particular can be made 
more helpful in agricultural education and in 
increasing the interest of our children in the 
greatest and most necessary of all professions — 
the profession of agriculture. If this com- 
mittee, or this great Association of Illinois 
bankers, can lend its help to the effort now 
appearing from all sides and sources toward 
bringing agriculture, our farmers, and their sons 
to the real position that is theirs, we shall have 
rendered one of the greatest services that one 
body of men can render to another or to civili- 
zation. 


First of all, we realized that, if we were 
to make prompt headway in bettering 
agricultural methods, in restoring and 
maintaining soil fertility, and in increasing 
crop yields in this generation, we should 
have to do it largely with our present 
farmers. And we knew that the best — 
the only really practical — way to reach 
the great mass of farmers and to arouse 
their ambitions was by the field demon- 
stration plan, the sending of qualified 
demonstrators right to the farmers on 
their farms, to work with them and to 
show them on the spot how to get better 
results. We had before us the marvelous 
results that had been produced by seven 
years of such work in the South, and we 
took the initiative in drawing and pre- 
senting to Congress the first bill providing 
for such work in the North and West. 
In February, 1912, our representatives 
appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Senate and the House in 
support of the bill, thus presenting the 
unusual spectacle of a committee of bank- 
ers lobbying for the farmers. 
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later there was a vacancy in the teacher’s 


Though “better farming” has always 
been, and will continue to be, the slogan 
of our campaign, we have remembered 
that this phrase comprehends a good deal 
more than merely getting the farmer to 
apply business principles to the cultivation 
of his fields. That is important to our 
prosperity, but more important is an 
educated citizenship, which it implies. 

The Country Life Commission reported 
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OUR HANDICAP IN COMPETITION 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF 
THE AMERICAN DOLLAR, AS COMPARED WITH THE 
EUROPEAN DOLLAR, PUTS BEFORE OUR FARMERS 
A POWERFUL INCENTIVE TO INCREASE’ THEIR 
EFFICIENCY 


that ‘“‘the schools are held to be largely 
responsible for ineffective farming, lack of 
ideals, and the drift to town.” I am 
reminded of a story in this connection. 
The farmers of a certain district in the 
state got the notion that they wanted to 
improve the breed of their horses. They 
clubbed together and bought a fine 
stallion for $3,500 or $4,000. Of course, 
they had to have a groom, so they hired 
one at a salary of $75 a month. A little 


position in the district school After 
much grave discussion, the farmers engaged 
from a neighboring village, at a salary of 
$30 a month, a young woman who is said 
to have lacked the knowledge of how to 
“boil water without burning it’’— and 
the joke was not on the teacher. 

What we are working for in Illinois is 
legislation to encourage, through state aid, 
the establishment and maintenance of 
vocational and prevocational courses of 
instruction and training in agriculture and 
commerce, and in the domestic and in- 
dustrial arts. And again, in this con- 
nection, it was the bankers who appre- 
ciated and seized the opportunity to get 
all the important interests of the state 
together in one conference to secure the 
best and the most comprehensive educa- 
tional bill that could be drawn. 

Meanwhile, we have been zealously 
preaching the gospel of codperative organi- 
zation among the farmers. Statistics 
gathered from all over the world show 
that, although in the last fifteen years 
the European dollar has shrunk to about 
eighty-three cents, our dollar, measured 
by its purchasing power of necessities, is 
down to about seventy-one cents. Thus 
we are handicapped by Europe twelve 
cents on the dollar. The only reasons we 
can see for this phenomenon are that 
European farmers not only get greater 
yields but that they are better organized 
to sell their products, as well as to pur- 
chase what they require. We _ believe 
that, though we cannot employ in this 
country all the European methods, we 
can profit by studying them, and that we 
shall be able to handle the problem in such 
a way that the farmer may make more 
profits on products that will cost the con- 
sumer less than they now cost. 

Finally, an essential part of our creed 
is that good roads good in all seasons are 
second in importance only to railroads, and 
that they are even more necessary in the 
social life and in the inter-communication 
of rural communities. We are trying to 
make the farmer see that roads are an 
index of the character of every community, 
determining its importance and limiting 
or aiding its advance; and that a country 
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that isn’t worth a good road isn’t worth 
what it sells for, and soon won’t be worth 
living in. 

To sum up, we are working to solve four 
of our greatest state and national prob- 
lems — to check four of our greatest 
sources of waste: an impoverished soil, 
impractical educational methods, lack of 
farm organization, and poor roads. Per- 
haps the greatest accomplishment that has 
thus far been put to the credit of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association is that it has 
awakened other associations to their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for useful- 
ness in these directions. We have parti- 
cipated in conferences called by bankers 
in various sections of the country; and, at 
our call, banker-farmers from twenty- 
four states met at New Orleans, where we 
were largely instrumental in getting the 
great American Bankers’ Association to 
appoint a permanent Committee on Agri- 
culture and Financial Development and 
Education. The movement is already 
nation-wide. 

“But,” someone will ask, “have you 
not overlooked the most important of all 
the farmer’s problems — his lack of ade- 
quate credit facilities?’ Not at all. 
Indeed, the various aims of the banker- 
farmer movement, which I have under- 
taken to describe — particularly the aim 
that contemplates the building up of a 
soil reserve and the adoption of business- 
like methods of agriculture — are in the 
final analysis the conditions precedent to 
any change in our system of farm finance. 

This problem of farm credit is precisely 
the same as the problem of credit in any 
other industry, except that the use of such 
farm credit as is already available is as 
little known and efficiently employed as 
is the soil. Honesty and good judgment, 
with an industrious application of both, 
are the basis of good credit. The good 
farmer, as the good business man, with 
these attributes of credit and with a good 
farm on which to display them, makes 
an ideal debtor. We believe the majority 
of country bankers appreciate this fact, 
though their appreciation of it does not 
produce so much business as the fact 
warrants. We want the country to know 
this and to know also the direct mutual 


and public benefit that flows from an in- 
crease in business between the farmer and 
the banker. Official data shows that the 
farmer is getting as good treatment as his 
town neighbor, but we must do more than 
that if the farmer is to begin improved 
farming that shall be constructive alike 
for agriculture and the Nation. 

We cannot afford to furnish money at 
any price for “‘soil robbers,”’ “land skim- 
mers,” and farm exploiters. The farmers 
do not properly employ any large fraction 
of their present borrowings in constructive, 
permanent, investment farming. The 
reason they do not is usually given some- 
what like this: “Because the loans that 
are available are for short periods, three 
to five years, and must be paid long 
before any material returns can be got 
from the investment.” The facts, how- 
ever, prove quite the contrary. Every 
agricultural college bulletin, every farm 
paper, and the practice of all progressive 
farmers are daily demonstrating that 
almost all the newer methods will pay 
themselves out at a profit in one, three, 
or five years at the most. 

The American farmer has had great 
opportunities to invest his money more 
profitably outside than by putting it into 
the funds of the loan societies, and this has 
helped to keep interest rates higher. And 
the independent and individualistic tenden- 
cies of our people make doubtful the suc- 
cess of codperative banking on any ex- 
tended scale, though it would, of course, be 
interesting to see it tried out under proper 
safeguard. The result might be beneficial 
in developing business ability and vision 
among the farmers. 

It is timely to point out that all farm 
financing is intimately associated, or should 
be, with the greater problem of a new cur- 
rency system, the most pressing of all our 
needs. With a modern banking and 
currency system, there would be no ob- 
jection — indeed, there would be great 
advantage—in permitting national banks, 
especially rural national banks, to invest 
at least 80 per cent. of all their savings de- 
posits, and the bulk of their surplus, in 
good mortgages. The same privilege 
might well be extended to the Government’s 
system of postal savings banks. A _ sur- 
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plus of 25 per cent. of its capital is all 
that is required of a national bank, where- 
as permission to invest its surplus, or ex- 
cess surplus, in approved mortgages 
would be a certain incentive for it to 
build up a large reserve. Such permission 
would enable it properly to accommodate 
nearly all desirable borrowers, and the in- 
creased surplus would give added strength 
to the bank and added security to its 
depositors, and in turn would increase 
the limit of its lending power. National 
savings bank deposits total $750,000,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits amount 
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to $950,000,000. Our suggestion would, 
therefore, enable the national banks to 
take on a billion or more dollars in real 
estate security, and still not carry so 
large a proportion as that which the state 
banks now carry. 

The farmer’s need of improved farm 
financing is not so great as the whole 
country’s need of a new currency and 
credit system; and as the farmer’s individ- 
ual requirements are comprehended in the 
larger plan for the whole people, he ought 
to lend his influence to secure the legisla- 
tion needed for this purpose. 


HOW CANADA PREVENTS STRIKES 


ITS LAW THAT HAS PREVENTED ALL BUT EIGHTEEN STRIKES IN SIX YEARS ON THE 
RAILROADS, ON PUBLIC UTILITIES, AND IN THE MINES 


BY 


W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


(FORMER MINISTER OF LABOR FOR CANADA AND AUTHOR OF THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT) 


HERE is nothing revolution- 

ary about’ the _ so-called 

Canadian Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act, which pro- 

vides the machinery that is 
used in Canada to prevent strikes and 
lockouts and to bring about the settle- 
ment of disputes between the labor and 
capital of transportation agencies and of 
mines and of other industries of public 
service, as, for example, gas, electric light 
and power companies, and all other forms 
of public utility industries. Not only was 
this Act of March, 1907, a direct and logical 
result of conditions in Canada at that time, 
and of experience previously gained in 
meeting similar conditions, but it was also 
a direct and logical evolution from statutes 
already on the Canadian books and 
similar enactments which had been thor- 
oughly tested and tried out in Great Brit- 
ain. We were forced to look conditions 
in the face. We did it and evolved an Act 


to meet those conditions and similar ones 
which we felt might arise in the future. 

It might assist in an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the main provisions of the Act and 


the ends it seeks to serve, were | to tell 
something of the conditions that brought 
it into being, so that an American reader 
may understand those conditions and 
decide for himself whether or not they 
have been paralleled in the past or are 
likely to be duplicated in the future on the 
American side of the international fron- 
tier. I do not say that the Canadian Act 
will solve even this one aspect of the labor 
problem. I do not presume to suggest 
that it would be a good Act to adopt in the 
United States. | shall endeavor simply to 
give a correct idea of its principles and of 
its operation in my own country. 

In the spring of 1906 the coal mines of 
the province of Alberta ceased operations 
in consequence of a strike. The strike 
ran on all through the summer and late 
into the fall. But few of the people in 
the vast territory lying between the Great 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains realized, 
what became so painfully obvious later, 
that the effect of the strike was not a local 
matter at all, but that it cut off the supply 
of one of the most vital necessities of life 
throughout a large part of the whole of 
































that great region. It was not until the 
cold of autumn foretold the approach of 
winter that the people of that country 
came suddenly to realize that they were 
soon to be face to face with a Canadian 
winter with practically no supply of fuel 
on hand or obtainable. To show the 
condition as it developed, | quote herewith 
a letter addressed to the Right Honorable 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime Minister 
of Canada, by one of the settlers in Sas- 
katchewan. In graphic relief, the situa- 
tion as it existed over miles and miles of 
sparsely settled prairie is depicted in this 
letter, and it is deserving of record for this, 
if for no other reason. But more than 
that, as the assertion by a free man of his 
rights and of the obligations which as a 
freeman he has the right to expect from the 
State it is, | think, an historic document. 


DEAR Sir WILFRID: 

The hamlet of Bladworth is the supplying 
point for settlers in approximately 12 townships 
surrounding. 

These townships have approximately 50 
settlers, each settled therein. The country is 
open rolling prairie, devoid of trees. The set- 
tlers depend for fuel on wood or coal obtained 
at the nearest railway station — Bladworth. 
The local dealers secure their wood from the 
Prince Albert country, and their coal from the 
Galt mines, Lethbridge. No coal has been 
obtained from this latter source since April 1st. 
One car was obtained from Banff in September 
last, since which no coal has been received here. 
Ten cars are under orders from Lethbridge and 
none delivered. One car is ordered from Este- 
van and promised by the mine operator for 
December 17th next. 

Wood has been ordered from the Cowan 
Company, Prince Albert, and their answer is: 

“We have neither slabs, edgings, nor cuttings, 
and though we have inquired we are unable to 
buy any cord wood as there is none in the city.” 

Settlers have been burning lumber at $30 
a thousand, willow bramble, twisted hay, and 
grain. These sources are well nigh exhausted. 

Dr. J. Fyfe reports from observation that no 
fuel is in the settlers’ hands, and that suffering 
and perhaps death will ensue therefrom. All 
public schools are closed for want of fuel. The 
Saskatchewan Hotel, a 30-roomed house, has 
but one fire. 

A blizzard has been blowing on November 
15th, 16th, and 17th, with zero weather. | 
leave you, sir, to imagine what the condition of 
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your fellow subjects is in the electoral division 
of Batoche — a name not unknown tn history. 
This condition is not local but general. 

We are informed that those persons operating 
the mines of the people are disputing over their 
rights, regardless of the right of the people to 
live. 1 would respectfully ask that you, sir, 
put an end to a dispute that is intolerable and 
the maintenance of which endangers the life 
and happiness (inalienable rights of all free 
people) of all settlers. 

I ask you, sir, on behalf of a suffering people 
that by the powers vested in you the right of 
eminent domain be exercised. 

I can assure you, sir, without exaggeration 
that this matter is one of life and death to the 
settlers here, one requiring immediate action. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

WittiaM L. Ramsay. 
Chairman of Committee 
Local Improvement District of Ramsay, 
Saskatchewan, Nov.* 19th, 1906. 


This letter was but one of many similar 
communications received. 

I was, at the time, the Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Labor of Canada, 
and while in this office had frequently 
been called upon to intervene in industrial 
disputes that directly affected the public 
welfare. Following precedent, I went to 
Lethbridge on this occasion and there 
encountered two difficulties which are 
almost always chiefly responsible for the 
prolongation of industrial disputes. It 
was, in the first place, all but impossible 
to get the parties to the dispute to meet 
together, and in the second place, when 
at last they were brought together, it 
was difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the points in dispute. 

The question at issue at the beginning 
of this srike had almost ceased to be the 
real issue at the time | reached Lethbridge. 
Instead, there had grown up innumerable 
petty disputes, many of them wholly 
personal, and the constant bickerings 
over these matters had created so much 
bitterness, prejudice, and hatred, that the 
parties to the conflict seemed hopelessly 
antagonistic. Studied at closer range, it 
seemed a wholly unnecessary waste of 
capital, labor, and resources, and at the 
same time a criminal injustice to the 
public dependent upon the mines for their 
sources of heat and power. 
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After the strike was at last terminated, 
and after the necessities of the people in 
the Western provinces had been met, | 
returned to Ottawa and madea report to 
Parliament, in which I emphasized the 
advisability of devising means whereby 
(in disputes likely seriously to prejudice 
the public welfare) the contending parties 
should be made to meet together and the 
facts made a matter of public record, where 
this might be necessary to prevent a 
lockout or strike, or to give to the public 
an intelligent appreciation of its cause in 
the event of either taking place. 

It was in the belief that these means, 
could they be found, would go a long way 
toward maintaining industrial peace, and 
that it was the obvious duty of the State 
to seek these means, that | wrote’ the re- 
port from which the three following para- 
graphs are taken: 


When it is remembered that organized Society 
alone makes possible the operation of mines to 
the mutual benefit of those engaged in the work 
of production, a recognition of the obligations 
due Society by the parties is something which 
the State is justified in compelling if the parties 
themselves are unwilling to concedeit. In any 
civilized community private rights should cease 
when they become public wrongs. Clearly, 
there is nothing in the rights of parties to a 
dispute to justify the inhabitants of a province 
being brought face to face with a fuel famine 
amid winter conditions so long as there is coal 
in the ground and men and capital at hand to 
mine it. Either the disputants must be pre- 
pared to leave the differences which they are 
unable to settle amicably to the arbitrament of 
such authority as the State may determine 
most expedient, or make way for others who 
are prepared to do so. 

Inasmuch as coal is in this country one of the 
foremost necessaries, on which not only a great 
part of the manufacturing and transportation 
industries, but also, as the recent experience 
has shown, much of happiness and life itsclf 
depend, it would appear that if legislation can 
be devised, which, without encroaching upon 
the recognized rights of employers and employ- 
ees, will at the same time protect the public, 
the State would be justified in enacting any 
measure which will make the strike or lockout 
in a coal mine a thing of the past. Such an 
end, it would appear, might be achieved, at least 
in part, were provision made whereby, as in the 
case of the Railway Labor Disputes Act, all 
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questions in dispute might be referred to a 
board empowered to conduct an investigation 
under oath, with the additional feature, per- 
haps, that such reference should not be optional 
but obligatory, and pending the investigation 
and until the board has issued its finding the 
parties be restrained, on pain of penalty, from 
declaring a lockout or strike. 

In view of past experience and the present 
situation I would, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mend that the attention of Parliament be, at 
as early a date as possible, invited to a con- 
sideration of some such or other measure with 
a view of preventing a possible recurrence of 
an experience such as this country has been 
forced to witness during the past month, and of 
promoting in the interests of the whole people 
the cause of industrial peace. 


The experience of that year was suf- 
ficient to ensure a sympathetic hearing 
from Parliament. Having been requested 
by the Prime Minister to draft my recom- 
mendations in the form of a bill, I did so, 
making abundant use in some of the sec- 
tions of existing legislation in Canada and 
other countries, and supplementing these 
by such additional provisions as exper- 
ience seemed to indicate would be in the 
public interest. 

The Department of Labor was not, at 
that date, as it now is, a separate depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada, but 
the portfolio of Minister of Labor was 
held by the Postmaster General. The 
Honorable Rodolphe Lemieux, M. P., 
was Postmaster General and Minister of 
Labor, and on December 17th, almost 
within a month of the date of Mr. Ram- 
say’s letter to Sir Wilfrid Laurier quoted 
above, Mr. Lemieux presented to Parlia- 
ment the bill embodying the principles 
and provisions | have outlined. It passed 
rapidly, practically without amendment, 
through the House of Commons and Senate 
and received the Royal Assent on March 
22d, becoming law from that time. 

As indicated, the bill had its genesis in 
the coal mine strike, and strong arguments 
in favor of it were based upon the situation 
created and the needs of the people in the 
winter of 1906. But the bill itself was 
made broad enough to include not coal 
mines only, but all other enterprises 
which enter into the services of the public. 
The underlying idea of it is that any cor- 
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poration, firm, or individual, doing busi- 
ness in what has come to be a necessity of 
life or essential to the public welfare, 
must not allow that industry to be para- 
lyzed and its function rendered useless 
through any dispute without first having 
made every reasonable effort to settle the 
dispute, and, at any rate, made the cause 
of the dispute a public record. 

The provisions of the Act are very simple. 
Whenever a strike or lockout is threatened 
in any one of these industries, the parties, 
if unable to adjust their differences ami- 
cably, must refer them to a board for 
settlement before such a strike or lockout 
can legally take place. If the men are 
going to strike, they must serve a notice 
on the Government that unless a board is 
appointed a strike will take place. If the 
management proposes a lockout, it must 
serve a similar notice on the Government. 
The notice will say that all possible means 
of arriving at a settlement have been 
exhausted and pray the Government to 
appoint a board of investigation. The 
notice served on the Government must 
contain a statement of the differences be- 
tween the parties and a copy of that 
statement must also go to the other party 
to the dispute. 

When such a notice has been served, in 
compliance with the terms of the Act, the 
Minister of Labor calls on each of the 
parties to name a member of the board. 
These two members have the opportunity 
to name a third member who shall be the 
chairman. If they are unable to agree 
within a reasonable time, the Minister of 
Labor himself appoints a chairman. If 
either party fails to name a member of the 
board, the Minister of Labor appoints 
some one to serve on the board as the 
representative of the party defaulting in 
making an appointment. 

The board has all the powers of a court 
of record. It may compel the production 
of documents; it may subpoena witnesses; 
it may take evidence under oath; but its 
duty is primarily that of a conciliation 
board and a board of inquiry and only 
secondarily that of a court. 

After meeting, if a settlement can be 
effected, the board simply reports to the 
Government the settlement of the dif- 
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ference. If no settlement is effected, the 
board publishes a report of the dispute. 
This is given to the press and public and 
sent broadcast throughout the land. It 
sets out the board’s opinion of the real 
trouble, and what, in its opinion, ought to 
be done to prevent a strike cr a lockout. 

There the function of the Government 
ends. There is no compulsion on either 
party to accept the finding of the board. 
There is no restraint on the parties. Once 
they have had this inquiry, they may do 
just as they please about the strike or 
lockout. It has so often been thought by 
persons who are not familiar with its pro- 
visions that this Act is in a sense an act 
of compulsory arbitration, that I am glad 
to take this opportunity of pointing out 
that there is not the slightest compulsion 
placed upon either labor or capital as a 
result of an investigation conducted under 
its provisions. 

When I say there is no compulsion | 
mean, of course, no legal compulsion. 
There is the restraint which the law im- 
poses of delaying an interruption to in- 
dustry before and pending inquiry, and 
there is, once an investigation has taken 
place, the restraining influence of public 
opinion intelligently formed. If, after 
investigation, any company, or any group 
of labor, operating a public utility of any 
sort, cares to tie up that public utility so 
that the public have not full and complete 
use of it, the puBlic at least knows what 
the causes of the disputes are, and also 
has an opinion concerning what seems to 
be the right and the fair thing to do under 
the circumstances. This restraining in- 
fluence of public opinion we have found in 
Canada a very powerful aid to industrial 
peace; in the last analysis, it is a most 
powerful element in settling all conflicts 
between capital and labor. 

This original Act of 1907 has been 
slightly amended since its introduction. 
As Minister of Labor, | introduced in 1910 
an amendment to compel a thirty days’ 
notice to be given by either company or 
men, where any change of wages or of 
hours of labor is proposed. The change, if 
objected to, cannot go into effect till an 
inquiry has taken place. This clause 
gives the men opportunity, in. case the 
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company announces a reduction in wages, 
to appeal to the Government, and also 
vives the companies a similar opportunity, 
if the men demand increases in wages or 
changes in the hours of labor. This is 
the most important amendment that has 
been made to the Act. It was made at 
the request of representatives of labor. 
It places the burden of showing cause for 
a change in conditions, if exception be 
taken, upon the party that proposed the 
change. Another amendment, made at 
the same time, concedes to union officials, 
where a union is recognized by a com- 
pany, certain privileges in the manner in 
which applications for the boards are 
made to the Government. 

This legislation is very simple. It is 
well understood not only by labor and 
capital, but by the general public. It has 
ted the people to take a closer interest in, 
and to follow much more in detail, the 
disputes that arise in Canada. The Act 
has practically made the people of Canada 
a party to every dispute in industries that 
supply public necessities. 

This Act has now been on the statute 
books for more than six years. A complete 
record of its operation from the end of 
March, 1907, to the end of March, 1913, 
shows that during that time there have 
been, altogether, 145 applications for 
boards. Of these, 40 have had to do with 
coal mining, 11 with metal mining; 61 
with railroads; 13 with street railways; 
7 with shipping; 2 with commercial tele- 
graphers; 2 with telephone workers; 4 with 
civic laborers; and 5 with industries 
other than mines or public utilities, such 
as the boot and shoe industry, which may 
come under its provisions if the parties 
acquiesce. 

Of the 145 applications for boards re- 
ceived during six years, strikes were averted 
or ended in all cases save 18; that is tosay, 
in all cases, save, om an average, three in 
every year. There have been isolated 
cases where men have struck without know- 
ing that the Act was on the books, but in 
these cases the differences have been 
settled under the law almost immediately 
after its provisions became known. 

Of these 145 cases, 18 were settled 
after application had been made for a 
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board, but before a board was actually 
appointed. This is an evidence of the 
restraining effect of such an Act. In these 
cases, either one or the other of the parties 
to the dispute realized that they did not 
have a good enough case to take before a 
board, and were prepared, therefore, to 
make a settlement without further investi- 
gation. For the same reason, the actual 
effect of this law is probably very much 
wider than the figures seem to indicate. | 
know from personal knowledge of cases in 
which, under former conditions, strikes or 
lockouts would have taken place, but 
which, because of the fear of publicity 
through investigation, have been settled 
and smoothed away by an agreement be- 
tween the men and the companies without 
even an application for a board. It is 
impossible, of course, to assume, with any 
degree of accuracy, how many disputes 
have thus been privately settled, which in 
other years might have become serious. 
Small disputes, which are perfectly easy 
to settle in the first place, if not dealt with 
in time, often grow into tremendous 
battles between capital and labor, where 
there is no compelling force or power to 
bring the parties to a dispute together in 
amicable conference. 

To go back to the records, during the six 
years following the enactment of this legis- 
lation, in 127 cases boards actually held in- 
quiries and reported upon their work. I 
will outline very briefly some of the details 
of the settlements that were effected. In 
considering its application to steam rail- 
roads the scope of the law must be kept in 
mind. It applies not merely to the classes 
of labor comprising the operating crews of 
railroads, as is true of the Erdman Act in 
the United States, but it embraces all 
classes of persons employed by railroads: 
roundhouse employees, car builders and 
repairers, clerks, freight handlers, and 
so forth. Limiting the application of the 
Act to cases where only the operating 
crews of railroads have been concerned, the 
record shows that only one strike occasion- 
ing any serious interruption to transporta- 
tion has occurred on the railroads of 
Canada since the Act was placed on the 
statute books. That was tlie Grand 


Trunk strike of 1910, which took place 


























after there had been an investigation by a 
board. It lasted about two weeks and 
was finally settled very much on the basis 
recommended by the board. There have 
been, in all, five other strikes of employees 
of railroads, but none of these has per- 
ceptibly affected the public welfare. 

In the street railway field we used to 
have strikes in Canada every year. They 
were among the worst strikes we have had 
in the country, by which | mean that they 
inconvenienced the public more than other 
strikes, that they not infrequently led to 
the destruction of a great deal of property, 
and that they occasionally resulted in the 
inflicting of permanent injury and, in one 
or two cases, loss of life itself. Since the 
passage of this Act, for this period of six 
years we had only one strike on all the 
street railway systems of Canada. That 
was a strike that took place in Winnipeg 
after a board had made an investigation 
and that lasted only for a few days and 
was then settled on the basis of an award 
made by the board. 

Formerly our steamship companies were 
tied up in the seaports almost every 
spring as the result of industrial disputes. 
Since the Act went into effect we have 
had little or no stoppage in transporta- 
tion either on the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, or ocean ports, due to lock- 
outs or strikes. 

We used to be troubled, also, with strikes 
of telegraphers and telephone operators. 
Since this Act was passed we have suffered 
no interruption of these important agen- 
cies of communication. 

I have touched here on the main ele- 
ments that enter into the transportation 
and communication systems of the coun- 
try. It is obvious from the records that 
in Canada,with the exceptions named, we 
have had for six years what might be called 
an all but complete immunity from indus- 
trial strife on the agencies of transporta- 
tion and communication in the Dominion. 
In mines, the record has not been quite so 
good, though there, also, it has been very 
favorable. 

If the Act had done nothing more than 
perceptibly to minimize the yearly aver- 
age of industrial disputes it would be de- 
serving of being classed not only as a 
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successful piece of legislation but as a law 
that had conferred upon the people of the 
whole Dominion a security in industrial 
affairs hitherto unknown. But it has done 
more than this; it has maintained indus- 
trial peace to a degree the money value of 
which it is impossible to estimate. 

If one asks whether this system of com- 
pulsory investigation, which we have made 
a law, does not work hardship upon either 
capital or labor, or perhaps upon both, the 
only reply that need be made is that 
leaders of both industry and of labor have 
over and over again endorsed the Act as 
sound, fair, and equitable. ~The managers 
of the companies are almost unanimous 
in the approval which they give to its 
provisions. Some labor officials have 
opposed its provisions, but such labor 
leaders as Mr. Calvin Lawrence, the legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Mr. E. J. 
Dowley, the legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men; Mr. John Maloney, the legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; and Mr. D. Campbell, 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
have endorsed the Act strongly. Mr. 
A. B. Lowe, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, said in a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in 1910, “ My opinion of 
the Act itself has never changed —that it is 
one of the best pieces of legislation that has 
been passed (to my knowledge) in the 
interests of industrial peace.” That it has 
met with the approval, and surpassed the 
expectations, of the general public, is 
beyond all question. 

Nor is the success which has attended 
this legislation and its general acceptance 
a matter of wonder when one considers 
a few fundamental truths on which it is 
based and which it helps to exemplify. 
One is that in the carrying out of all legis- 
lation, men are more important than 
measures. The Canadian Act, by accord- 
ing to each of the parties its own represen- 
tatives on boards of inquiry, and permit- 
ting them to appear in person to aid in the 
work of conciliation and investigation, 
ensures a degree of sympathy with the 
Act and all that takes place under it which 
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would not be possible in the case of a stat- 
ute more mechanically administered. 
Another truth is that in evoking confi- 
dence, personality is a more potent eie- 
ment than policy. The Canadian Act is not 
dependent upon precedent; in the carrying 
out of its provisions, on the other hand, it 
permits a range of the whole Dominion in 
the selection of the persons best qualified 
to deal with a particular situation. 
Furthermore, publicity as a means of 
preventing and redressing wrong is often 
more effective than penalty. It is a fact 
of human nature that however mean and 
contemptible men may be as individuals, 
collectively and in the light of day they 
hesitate to have their actions so appear. 
The Canadian Act, by ensuring the widest 
publicity, prevents the mean man from 
profiting because of his meanness. 
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Lastly, as Edmund Burke has said, 
“Justice is the common concern of man- 
kind.” The Canadian Act, by recogniz- 
ing the public as a party immediately 
concerned in the prevention of industrial 
wrongs, helps to ensure that measure of 
justice in the investigation of industrial 
differences which makes the verdict of 
public opinion, or the fear of it, all-powerful 
as an element in the maintenance of 
industrial peace. 

The Canadian statute may have its 
shortcomings and limitations, but being 
in its essentials an instrument calculated 
to ensure fair play between employer and 
employed in situations in which the public 
is immediately and immeasurably affected, 
it bids fair to become more and more, as 
time goes on, a not less welcome than effici- 
ent means of maintaining industrial peace. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


MISS GERTRUDE BEEKS 


WHOSE SUCCESS IN BETTERING WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS AT PANAMA, 
IN STORES AND FACTORIES, AND AMONG MANY OTHER LARGE BODIES 


OF MEN AND WOMEN IN 


INDUSTRY PLACES HER AMONG 


THE 


FOREMOST “‘WELFARE’ WORKERS OF THE’ WORLD 


BY 


SARAH COMSTOCK 


HERE may be several ways of 
accounting for Miss Gertrude 
Breckenridge Beeks, and she 

is worth accounting for. 
She was sent by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of War Taft to 
Panama_in 1907, to make investigation 
and give expert advice upon the social 
life, food, and housing of American em- 
ployees there. In 1913, she was chosen 
by the New York University’s School of 
Commerce to organize and head the first 
systematic course in welfare work ever 
given in the history of education. These 
are two specific items in her career. In 
general, she is acknowledged as probably 
the foremost welfare worker in America 
to-day, having organized and developed 
the Employers’ Welfare Department of 
the National Civic Federation, of which 


she is nominally secretary and actually 
the very pulse. 

During her presidency of the National 
Association of Business Women, Miss 
Beeks found that Chicago offered no suit- 
able lunchroom for business women of a 
fairly prosperous class. She thought the 
matter over, then proceeded to bring to- 
gether three elements, namely, a few people 
who could furnish financial backing for 
the start; a set of pleasing Dutch-blue 
dishes; and some excellently broiled chops. 
The enterprise was launched, was patron- 
ized, and it paid. What it taught her of 
the needs of the worker and of economic 
management was the basis of all she has 
done since. 

At that time welfare work was new, 
and its advocates were without a definite 
idea of where it would lead. In a few 
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factories scattered over the country em- 
ployers had made small, well-meaning 
attempts to better the conditions of their 
employees. There was no system. 

Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, was one 
of these employers, and it occurred to 
him that the right person, given absolute 
charge of the matter, could handle this 
“bettering” work far more successfully 
than he and his various superintendents, 
with their minds on other matters, could 
handle it. He said to Miss Beeks, “See 
what you can do to make the three hundred 
girls and five thousand men who work 
for us like to work for us.” She didn’t 
get her breath back for a few seconds. 
Then, “I'll begin on the girls,” she said. 

The great harvesting machine company 
was installing a twine mill on its premises 
and here the girls worked, making the 
twine used in binders. “She’s a mission- 
ary,” they whispered, as she walked through 
the mill. She was not one of them, they 
did not know her purpose, and they did 
not want her. 

But she continued, making close ob- 
servations and laying her plans quietly. 
She saw strange Lithuanian sausages, 
slabs of dark Slovak bread, and uncouth 
Polack pickles emerging every noon from 
lunch-baskets. The first thing these 
girls needed was a hot, wholesome lunch. 
3ut Miss Beeks realized that the mere 
announcement of the opening of a lunch- 
room would meet with no response from 
girls not at all interested in their own 
welfare as the trained mind sees it. 

Therefore she tried another way. She 
announced a dinner and entertainment 
to be given the next Saturday night. 

All the girls came. They found a long 
room substantially furnished with good 
tables, chairs, and dishes. At the end of 
the room was a piano. The girls did not 
know that Miss Beeks had been racking 
her brain to spread the $1,500 that had 
been allowed her over all the needs of 
equipment, and that when only $50 was 
left she had tramped over Chicago to find 
a second-hand piano that could be bought 
for that sum — for then, as now, dancing 
as a recreation for the worker was one of 
the first articles in her creed. There was 
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a dance that very night, after an excellent 
dinner, music, and a sleight-of-hand _ per- 
formance. It was altogether the best 
time these girls had ever had. At the 
end, when they were in a mood to receive 
it, came the announcement that lunch 
would be served in that room every work- 
day thereafter — and at such prices that 
everybody could afford it. 

If anything was left to be accomplished 
by the hot soups, good stews, baked 
apples, and well-made gingerbread, that 
fifty-dollar piano did it The girls took 
to saving ten minutes after lunch for the 
dance. They discovered that the nourish- 
ing meal and brisk exercise put them in 
condition for the afternoon work. The 
lunch room was a success. Those in 
charge also made a discovery: Ffficiency 
was being increased. At this point Miss 
Beeks screwed her courage to the point 
of tackling the five thousand men. 

She was the first woman who had ever 
entered that vast shop, and the men 
resented her even more than the girls had. 
She tried in vain for awhile to reach these 
murky, child-like natures. It was a queer 
little incident that turned the tide. She 
overheard, in the midst of foreign gabble, 
a remark that her rose was pretty. In- 
stantly she took it from her buttonhole 
and handed it to the man. The human 
note was struck. She had their friendship, 
which is the first essential in welfare work. 

“They're a grimy, lot. | wonder if 
they like to be grimy,” she observed to a 
foreman. 

“Oh, that’s natural to them,” he re- 
sponded. 

Miss Beeks still wondered. To find 
out, she installed a row of deep white 
basins, and plenty of soap and clean 
towels. ‘They'll go dirty, same as ever,” 
was the prophecy. But they didn't. 
They cleaned up! 

Later, they showed their appreciation 
of improved lockers. They took advan- 
tage of the entertainments, lectures, and 
the like, which she brought to the assembly 
room. They delighted in the Glee Club 
which she organized. They came with 
their families, ten thousand strong, to a 
picnic which she took forty miles into the 
country, and their alien voices sounded the 
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praises of the wonder-working Miss Beeks. 
They came to know her as a sympathetic 
visitor in trouble and_ sickness. And 
they came to have a new and more friendly 
attitude toward the employers who had 
made her work for them possible. 

In the two years that she spent in the 
harvester factory she built the foundation 
of all her skill. She formulated the five 
sub-heads into which she divides welfare 
work, and which she used as her ground- 
plan when Mr. Ralph M. Easley asked 
her to develop in the National Civic 
Federation a department of this work. 
Sanitation, recreation, education, housing, 
and provident funds she calls the sub- 
divisions of welfare work, which she 
defines as “the improving of working and 
living conditions of employees by employ- 
ers; it is applicable to stores, factories, 
mines, and railroads as well as to public 
institutions.” Fundamentally, too, she 
insists that in promoting the work it 
must be recognized that the first essentials 
to the welfare of employees are steady 
work, an equitable wage, and reasonable 
hours of labor; but that employers have 
the further obligation to add to the com- 
fort of their employees. And she believes 
that the beginning of all welfare work 
should be directed toward meeting the 
pressing necessities for the physical well- 
being of employees in their work-places. 

As the Employers’ Welfare Department 
of the Federation has gone on growing 
during the last decade, it has crystallized 
into one big movement the many small 
movements which were beginning over the 
United States. It has grown faster than 
anybody dreamed. It has brought to- 
gether employers at conferences, so that 
they could talk over what they were doing 
along these lines, compare notes, get 
advice. It has educated employers both 
by conference and by stereopticon lectures, 
and by the maintenance of a bureau of 
advice through which plans, photographs, 
and literature are furnished. It takes 
especial pains to bring employers and 
welfare workers in touch with each other, 
to arouse emulation. “See what com- 
modious shower baths Jones has,” is the 
surest way to induce Smith to provide 
still more commodious ones. In going 
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over the various factories of an enormous 
electric lighting firm, Miss Beeks suggested 
to the owner: “Let your superintendents 
get together for a day and report. We'll 
send you slides showing what others have 
done. The doubting Thomases usually 
cooperate after seeing views. Yes, | 
know — cost is always the first obstacle. 
But if a man doesn’t appreciate the 
humanitarian standpoint, you can prove 
economy to him every time in increased 
efficiency and the greater permanence of 
employees through better health.” 

Her activity is prodigious. | spent one 
day in pursuit of a talk with her, and | 
know whereof I speak. We had _ just 
begun, in the morning, when a man from 
Chio arrived. He was from a manu- 
facturing plant there and she had promised 
to show him how one of the largest in- 
surance companies in New York does it. 
“Come along,” said Miss Becks. 

So I watched the conversion of the man 
from Ohio. He saw how much happier 
girls look when lunching in a light room 
instead of a dark one; how dismissing the 
men in groups of ten at intervals of two 
minutes permits them to pass quietly 
along the corridor without congesting it; 
how a little emergency hospital with a 
doctor and a trained nurse and a few cots 
can nip slight illness in the bud and save 
petty accidents from becoming serious; 
she wasn’t half through with him yet, 
and already he was converted. 

“Only don’t give your employees their 
lunch, as this firm does,” she said, smiling 
at the great insurance man who conducted 
us. “It’s paternalistic. I’m glad the 
eye clinic is to offer lenses ground at cost, 
not free. That’s the self-respecting basis 
for the worker.” 

It was time for our own lunch. After 
it, some young welfare workers from 
neighboring cities arrived for advice. 
Miss Beeks and | had not talked yet. 
Telephone calls interrupted us all after- 
noon. A doctor called up to reply to an 
inquiry she had made concerning acid 
poisoning; an architect was ready to take 
up with her the plans for employees’ 
quarters in a new department store. More 
calls; suddenly she discovered that it 
was just time to hurry to her class at the 
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New York University in Washington 
Square — half a hundred young students 
in the commercial school awaited her, 
eager to learn about workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the meaning of trade agreements, 
the methods of combating industrial 
poisoning. 

“This evening we can talk,” I called 
after her. 

“Yes, about ten, after the dinner,” 
she replied. It was to be a gathering of 
forty employers to discuss ways and means. 
As usual, she was the only woman present. 
By the time she had made these forty 
employers see that it would be not only 
humane but also good economy in the end 
to fence machinery, to cover gears, to 
guard the saws, it was 11.25. 


I met her. “If you’re not obliged to 
turn in for a half-hour ——”’ | began. 
“To turn in!” she cried. “I’ve got 


only thirty-five minutes to make the 
train!”’ And in that thirty-five minutes 
| saw her crowd what garments she could 
into a suit case, hurry into a taxicab, 
dash to the station, and wave a midnight 
good-bye. Next morning she would 
waken in another city to be conducted 
to a huge new office building which was 
making history by installing welfare work 
for the employees of its tenants. There 
were to be rest rooms, lunch rooms, 
entertainments, and so on, for the army of 
clerks and stenographers in many offices, 
and Miss Beeks had been asked to look 
over the arrangements before they were 
completed. 

Go with her on one of these expeditions 
and watch her keen eye summarize con- 
ditions, never missing a point. It does 
not take her long. No two of her investi- 
gations are alike, but she knows what to 
look for. For instance, she must have 
entered a paper mill, or a brass foundry, 
or a knitted woollen mill for the first time, 
but what she knew of other industries 
taught her what to look for in these. In 
all manufacturing there are only about 
a score of dangers — from burning, from 
cutting, from acid, and soon. She knows 
many of the things a doctor knows. Her 
eye scours the shops for hints of these 
dangers. “Are there dust consumers?” 
she asks at once. Perhaps the dust is 
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from a metal, perhaps it is a fine vegetable 
fibre, as in the twine mill. 

She looks for methods of removing gases, 
of ventilating, of safeguarding against 
accident. Does the industry require 
superheating, as in the watch factory, 
where girls bake the faces of the watches 
before furnaces whose interior heat is 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit? Then humid- 
ify the air through forced ventilation. Are 
there shower baths and drying rooms for 
any molders or stationary firemen em- 
ployed? There ought to be. How about 
pure drinking water — about the light- 
ing of work-places — about laundries for 
men’s overalls and women’s uniforms? 
How about seats for women, and elevators 
for their use? They ought not to climb 
long flights of stairs. ‘Don’t say that 
the elevator can’t handle so many,”’ 
Miss Beeks insists. It’s all a matter of 
thinking the matter out. Your girls all 
arrive at seven, you say. Why? Can 
the pasters paste until the folders have 
folded? Certainly not. Now let the 
folders arrive at seven, the pasters at 
seven-ten, and so on, dismissing at night 
at the same intervals. The advice of an 
architect can be called in to help plan the 
entrances and exits, so that there shall be 
no time lost by conflicting crowds — but, 
for that matter, Miss Beeks knows many 
of the things that expert architectural 
advisers know, and there is no danger of 
her planning an entrance, capacity so 
many persons abreast, and asking it to 
admit twice as many persons per minute 
as a builder’s estimate will admit; nor 
will she make the amateur’s mistake of 
counting that more persons per minute 
can be discharged going downstairs than 
upstairs, when the exact reverse is true. 
Here she observes that a bad odor comes 
from phosphorus in another room, caused 
by a painting machine; it should be shut 
off. Attractive white bowls, instead of 
those few dingy sinks, would encourage 
cleanliness, she tactfully suggests; you 
cannot make her believe that the worker 
does not want to be clean, since a certain 
wheat-food factory found its wash basin 
pipes stopped and, upon investigation, 
found that the girls had been using the 
rough wheat fibre in place of nail brushes. 
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You say that your girls loiter in the halls. 
Give them a brief but complete rest 
period and see whether loitering is not 
replaced by brisk work. All this 
with infinite tact; there is no use antag- 
onizing an employer who will want to do 
better, once he is made to understand. 
Employers do welcome better con- 
ditions — she believes that firmly. She 
finds them humanitarian and willing, once 
they are awakened. Of course, a few are 
cruel and narrow; but she can show you 
sunny rest rooms and libraries in depart- 
ment stores, athletic fields for factory 
hands, excellent sanitation in cotton mills. 
And so, suavely assuming the employer’s 
willingness, she goes about suggesting 
still greater benefits— maybe a _ roof 
garden would be feasible, or a bowling 
alley, or a rest house for trainmen. Are 
there arrangements for wage earners’ insur- 
ance? Do they include compensation for 
victims of industrial accidents? Retire- 
ment funds, or old age pensions? Are there 
plans for lending money in times of stress? 
These are a very few of the multitud- 
inous points for which Miss Beeks’s gray 
eyes go ferreting through a Southern 
cotton mill or a Northern shop or alto- 
gether underground, for her investigations 
of the anthracite mines she reckons the 
biggest job she has ever undertaken, and 
her recommendations, the result of long 
study, are now in the hands of the leading 
mine operators of all the vast anthracite 
region, who have given her their sup- 
port and assistance. 

Equipped for long, perilous underground 

. journeys, she took her eyes and her camera 
miles into the earth, adding to the risk 
by her flash-light. She spent weeks in 
this way, undergoing every hardship; 
she clambered all day where there was 
barely foothold, prowled in darkness, 
in wetness; ate in poverty-stricken cabins, 
slept where luck offered a pillow. She 
found sanitation in need of improvement; 
and she asked, too, that drinking water 
be looked to in many a mining com- 
munity where the mines themselves had 
polluted it. She quoted the facts of the 
Cherry disaster and asked why every mine 
had not a thorough fire drill? She saw 
the need of education as she came to study 
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the children of the coal world; teach the 
breaker boys hygiene in simple terms, 
she suggested, and why not organize cook- 
ing classes for miners’ daughters? She 
advocated the building of homes by the 
mine operators, and more facilities for 
recreation. Visiting nurses could work 
wonders in the families of these people; 
they could teach mothers how to care 
for babies, how to make their homes 
sanitary. And if ther. were changing 
houses everywhere for the miners; and 
if two men were placed in every engine 
room, so that if an operator should faint 
or die at his post there would be some one 
to take his place in hoisting; and if a 
general plan for safeguarding were adopted, 
including the appointment of a safety 
committee composed of an engineer from 
every mine to interchange experiences — 
then, said Miss Beeks, let’s see what would 
happen. The operator who installed fine 
shower baths for his mules did a humane 
act, she observed; but how glad some of 
the men would be to be as fortunate as 
mules! All this stands for weeks, months, 
of close study, that she might formulate a 
plan that should be feasible, not visionary. 

The Government at Washington se- 
lected Miss Beeks to look over Panama 
at the time employees were leaving al- 
most as fast as they could be brought 
there. She traveled for several weeks 
about the Isthmus, and her acquaintances 
ranged from the highest officials to the 
European laborers. How could the la- 
borers be happy, she inquired, in dormi- 
tories of 60 to 84 cots and less air space 
than tenement laws require? Why 
shouldn’t they have pneumonia when 
they were without blankets? Why should 
families like to live in a camp where there 
were no schools for the children? Why 
not organize clubs to make the women 
content? Above all—that “all” in- 
cluded a long list of “Do’s” and “ Don’t’s” 
— above all, give the men drying rooms 
for wet garments! The lack of them was 
murderous! And the achievement of the 
drying rooms, apparently a minor detail 
to the uninitiated, she counts the greatest 
of all her Panama experience, for it means 
the saving not only of health, but of 
numberiless lives as well. 
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MORE SHIPS THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


SHIPOWNERS BREAKING ALL RECENT 
RECORDS IN BUILDING, IN PLAN- 
NING MANY NEW TRADE ROUTES, 

AND IN INCREASING AND IMPROV- 
ING THE SERVICE ON NEARLY 
EVERY IMPORTANT LINE—THE 
REASON FOR AN UNPRECEDENTED 

IN 

TRAFFIC THROUGHOUT THE 

WORLD — THE EFFECT OF 

THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


OCEAN 





EDITOR OF “DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW” 


HE world’s equipment for ocean 
transportation is now increasing 
at a more rapid pace thanatany 
time since men first began to go 
down to the sea in ships. Since 

June, 1909, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
shows an almost uninterrupted succession 
of advances in the amount of gross tonnage 
under construction in Great Britain. In 
the second quarter of i911 all previous 
records for the United Kingdom were 
surpassed, the total reported being con- 
siderably more than 1,450,oo0otons. Then 
came a quarter year 


increase of 94,000 tons over the first 
quarter, and 377,000 tons more than 
were under construction at the close 
of the corresponding quarter the year 
before. Though the final statistics for 
the second quarter of this year are not 
available as this article is going to press, 
preliminary returns indicate that there 
will be another substantial increase. 
This continuous record of progress for 
a period of forty-eight months is so 
noteworthy that a diagram graphically 
illustrating it is shown on page 465. 

This unprece- 





of slight recession, 
but after that the 
rate of production 
increased even more 
rapidly than before, 
and has continued to 
do so without a 
single interruption to 
the present time. 
The record for the 
first quarter of 1913 
showed that, exclud- 
ing warships, there 
were 563 vessels of 
2,063,694 tons gross 
register then under 
construction in Brit- 





ish shipyards, an A MERCHANTMAN AT SEA 





dented increase in 
shipbuilding is re- 
flected in the returns 
from every part of 
the world. Accord- 
ing to Lloyd’s An- 
nual Summary of 
Shipbuilding, the 
world’s output of 
new tonnage, ex- 
clusive of warships, 
last year was 1,719 
vessels of 2,901,769 
tons gross. Of this 
total the United 
Kingdom _ supplied 
1,738,514 tons —a 
tonnage only twice 
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THE LAST GOODBYES OF TRAVELERS BOUND FOR EUROPE 


THE LARGEST, FASTEST, AND MOST LUXURIOUS STEAMERS IN THE WORLD, WHETHER THEY COME FROM ENG- 
LAND, GERMANY, OR FRANCE, COME TO THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


surpassed, in 1906 and in 1911. Theout- set in 1906. The tonnage reported for 





i put in Germany amounted to 375,317 tons, 
which was 57,000 tons more than the 
previous high record for that country — 


the United States was 284,223 tons, an 
increase of 112,000 tons over the previous 
year, although much below the totals for 
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A LINER STARTING ON A TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE 


ONE OF THE GREAT VESSELS THAT CARRY THE STREAM OF AMERICAN TOURIST TRAFFIC ABROAD AND BRING 
BACK THE FLOOD OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 
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nine of the years since 1900. The French 
returns, 110,734 tons, showed a decrease 
of nearly 15,000 tons from the returns of 
1911, but surpassed all previous years 
except 1900, 1901, and 1902. The pro- 
duction in Holland was 99,439 tons, an 
increase of more than 6,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1911, and the highest total ever 
recorded for that country. The 57,755 


tons turned out in the shipyards of Japan 
were an increase of 13,000 tons over the 
year before, and surpassed all previous 


1906, and then by only 18,000 tons; and 
present reports of the tonnage under 
construction indicate that the final output 
for 1913 will in all probability greatly 
exceed both of these record years. 

The immediate cause of this remarkable 
activity in shipbuilding is that shipowners 
for the last two or three years have been 
making very handsome profits. If a 
railroad line between two or more sections 


’ succeeded in developing a very heavy and 


lucrative traffic, to the great profit of its 
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ON THE BOAT DECK OF A LINER 
A VIEW THAT GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE GREAT LENGTH OF THE LARGER MODERN PASSENGER VESSELS 


totals except those for 1907 and 1908. 
The 50,255 tons completed in Norway were 
a gain of 15,000 tons over 1911, although 
the record was exceeded in the years from 
1904 to 1908. The 38,821 tons of Austria- 
Hungary and the 34,790 of the British 
Colonies surpassed all previous records, 
as did the 60,622 reported for “other 
countries;” and the 26,103 tons for Den- 
mark and the 25,196 tons for Italy exceeded 
recent years, although not all previous 
totals. The grand total for all countries 
combined was exceeded only once, in 


fortunate stockholders, it would require 
a long time and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money before a rival line could 
successfully tap the same territory and 
secure a share of the business. On the 
ocean, however, the right of way is free 
to every one and all that is necessary is 
to provide the carrier. This is the reason 
why in the shipping business periods of 
great prosperity are usually succeeded by 
periods of depression. When ships are in 
demand and profits are high more vessels 
are ordered, the supply soon exceeds the 
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demand over all the leading routes, and 
freight rates and profits fall. 

But there are other reasons than the 
prosperity of shipowners that explain why 
1913 seems likely to surpass all former 
years in maritime activity. The first of 
these reasons is the enormous development 
of world commerce in recent years. The 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce recently estimated the yearly 
volume of international commerce at more 
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resulting in innumerable changes in the 
international movement of the raw 
materials and the finished product. 

The exploitation and development of 
many portions of the world in recent 
years has vastly increased the commerce 
between those regions and the rest of 
the world. Both the exports and the im- 
ports of Porto Rico have increased many- 
fold under American administration. The 
foreign trade of Cuba and the Philippines 





THE PILOT HOUSE OF A GERMAN LINER 


ONE OF THE LUXURIOUS STEAMERS THAT ARE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY TO SERVE THE HEAVY 


TOURIST TRAFFIC 


FROM AMERICA TO THE PLEASURE GROUNDS OF EUROPE 


than 18 billion dollars. By far the greater 
part of this stupendous quantity of mer- 
chandise is ocean-borne, and its transpor- 
tation swells the profits of the shipowners. 
New uses are constantly being found for 
staple commercial products, new products 
of much importance are being discovered, 
new producing regions are constantly 
being developed for many of the world’s 
great staples, and new markets are being 
found for them. In nearly every part of 
the world manufacturing is on the increase, 


has increased several hundred per cent. 
during the same period. An_ equally 
noteworthy expansion has taken place in 
the overseas commerce of South Africa 
under British control, of Algeria under the 
French administration, of the regions 
colonized by the Germans. Stable govern- 
ment, expanding railroad systems, im- 
proved harbors, and fast-growing cities 
have brought about an increase of both 
inbound and outbound commerce that 
now requires fleets of steamships to trans- 
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FITTING OUT THE “IMPERATOR” 


THE MOST RECENT “‘ BIGGEST SHIP AFLOAT, ” THAT WILL SOON BE EXCELLED IN SIZE AND EQUIPMENT BY OTHER 
GIANTS THAT ARE BEING BUILT IN THE WORLD-WIDE REVIVAL OF SHIPPING 








PUTTING BAGGAGE IN THE HOLD 


THE LATEST STEAMERS ARE NEARLY ALL BEING BUILT AFTER A NEW DESIGN THAT GREATLY INCREASES THE 
CARGO SPACE AND THAT FACILITATES LOADING 
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VESSELS TO CARRY THE EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC THAT 


IN ONE OF THE MANY SHIPYARD 
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port it where a few straggling sailing vessels 
sufficed twenty years ago. 

Another mighty impetus to the maritime 
traffic of the world is the vast migration of 
the races from the overcrowded East to 
the broad lands of promise that await them 
in the West. There has been nothing like 
it in all history—the torrent that 
surges past the Statue of Liberty to-day, 
30,000 in a week recently, a million in a 
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commuters, as it were, on the ocean pas- 
senger routes, only — so far, at least —they 
pay full fare both ways. The Panama 
Canal will create a new route from Europe 
to the Pacific Slope that will attract both 
the settler type of immigrant and the 
commuter type. 

The vast expansion of tourist traffic 
during the last ten or fifteen years has 
caused shipowners to devote more atten- 
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THE LAUNCHING 


OF THE 








“OLYMPIC” 


ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF THE DEEP-SEA CARRIERS 


year. This wonderful stream of immi- 
grants bound for our fertile western plains, 
and to the alluring domains of Canada, 
is a veritable golden stream for the steam- 
ship lines. A similar, although smaller, 
stream is setting southwestward to the 
Argentine, and — there as well as here — 
a very considerable body of the Italian 
and other laborers from southern Europe 
return every winter. 

These shifting bodies of labor are the 


tion than ever before to meeting the some- 
what exacting requirements of this trade. 
As always, New York continues to be the 
foremost port in this respect. The largest, 
fastest, and finest vessels that sail from 
any European port are those whose trans- 
Atlantic destination is New York. At 
Bremen, Hamburg, .Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Havre; at Southampton, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow —at every shipping port frequented by 
tourists — the situation is the same. And 
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A MODERN LINER’S ANCHOR 
BIG ENOUGH TO HOLD A FLOATING WOOLWORTH BUILDING AGAINST WINDS AND TIDES 


it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
this should be true, for Americans as a 
people are probably the greatest travelers 
in the world and their natural propensity 
for this form of recreation has been 











vastly stimulated by the stereopticon lec- 
turers who describe the pleasures of travel 
in brilliant terms, and more recently by the 
spread of motion picture shows which in- 
clude travel scenes in their offerings. Hence, 
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READY FOR FUNNELS AND RAILS 
THE HULL OF THE “‘IMPERATOR” IN DOCK AFTER LAUNCHING 
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“OLYMPIC” UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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THE ENGINE ROOM OF A MOTOR VESSEL 


ON THE “SELANDIA,’’ ONE OF THE MANY LARGE OCEAN-GOING CARGO BOATS THAT ARE NOW BEING BUILT TO 
USE PETROLEUM INSTEAD OF COAL AS FUEL 


nez“ly every great passenger line has still 
lary.cr, faster, and finer vessels building 
than any in its present fleet — and these 
also are destined for the New York service 
and no other. When steamers that were 
once the pride of the line become obsolete 
for this service they are transferred to 
other routes —the famous Deutschland, 
once the fastest of the ocean greyhounds, 
now plies from Hamburg to Buenos Aires. 
In recent years there has been a remark- 
able development of tourist traffic over 
new routes. Tens of thousands have 
visited the Panama Canal to see its con- 
struction, and a steady stream now flows 
southward to all parts of the Caribbean 
Sea. Tourist traffic at ports like Hong 
Kong and Manila has increased 50 per 
cent. in the last year and is still expanding 
rapidly. Tours are now being successfully 
conducted around South America, and the 
Hamburg-American Line has for some 
time. yearly sent one of its best steamers 
twice around the world for a single special 


fare. With the completion of the Canal 
a considerable tourist traffic is expected 
to develop between Europe and the western 
coast of the United States and between 
the eastern and western coasts of North 
and South America—the latter a route 
that is even now popular with the hardier 
travelers. 

The approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal has unquestionably stimu- 
lated steamship building to some extent; 
and it is responsible for a tremendous 
amount of planning regarding new routes, 
and for new services over existing routes 
that will be more or less modified. The 
purely coastwise companies, that are 
protected against all foreign competition, 
have done remarkably little to prepare 
for the new route by building new vessels 
for it. Two fast passenger steamers are 
under construction at a Philadelphia 
shipyard that many think are destined for 
the Canal eventually, but their owners 
and their purpose have not yet been 
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announced. The other vessels now being 
built for the American merchant marine 
are freighters, the largest group of these 
being eight, of 11,148 tons dead weight 
capacity, for the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, under construction at 
Sparrows Point. This is probably the 
largest single order for American merchant 
ships ever given to an American yard. 
These modern cargo carriers, six of them 
fitted with refrigerator space for the 
Hawaiian pineapple and California citrus 
fruit trade, will make a fleet of 26 vessels 
of 292,044 tons total dead weight capac- 
ity, to be operated by this company. At 
present these ships are operating by way 
of the Tehuantepec Railroad, but all will 


be transferred to the Canal on its com- 
pletion. Messrs. W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany have just had a new 7,000-ton 
steamship built at Philadelphia, and three 
more of 9,000 tons apiece are under con- 
struction. All these will use the Canal, 
plying between New York and San Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound ports; and the firm 
will,.no doubt, send some of its vessels that 
are now under foreign register, and that 
visit western coast South American ports 
by way of Magellan Strait, down the 
same coast through the Canal. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
Company has secured American registry 
for the Finland and Kroonland of its Red 
Star Line, and with five American-built 
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A SPECIAL TYPE OF VESSEL TO CARRY GRAIN 


THE ““ TORRING TON,” OF CARDIFF, THAT CAN LOAD 8,000 TONS OF GRAIN, AND THAT CARRIES WHEAT FROM THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC TO ENGLAND 
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vessels in its possession is well equipped to 
handle whatever through-line passenger 
traffic may develop between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of the United States 
— a service in which foreign vessels cannot 
compete. The Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, with a fleet of ten freight vessels 








THE “LUTINE” BELL 


IN LLOYD’S SHIPPING EXCHANGE, IN LONDON, THAT 
IS RUNG TWICE TO TELL THE MEMBERS THAT GOOD 
NEWS HAS BEEN RECEIVED FROM MISSING OR OVER- 
DUE VESSELS. THE BELL WAS RECOVERED FROM 
THE WRECK OF THE “LUTINE”’ WHICH SAILED FROM 
YARMOUTH HEADS ON OCTOBER Q, 1799, AND WAS 
WRECKED THE SAME DAY WITH THE LOSS OF $5,000,000 
IN GOLD, AND OF ALL PERSONS ON BOARD BUT ONE 


of 4,000 to 7,000 tons apiece, will probably 
substitute the Canal for the Magellan route 
it is now using; and report says that they 
have two new steamships under con- 
sideration to be built expressly for the 
Canal service. Messrs. Wessel, Duval 
& Company, who operate a line of steam- 
ships to the western coast of South America, 
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will probably send their vessels through 
the Canal. The United Fruit Company 
will probably find it profitable to extend 
the route of its steamers from New Orleans 
through the Canal and up the western coast 
of Central America. This company’s fleet 
on its various lines numbers 85 vessels, 
many of the newer ones fitted with excel- 
lent passenger accommodations. On May 
17th, a fine passenger steamship named 
Congress was launched at Camden, N. J., 
for the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
This vessel is 442 feet long, weighs 
8,000 tons, gross, and is probably the 
largest American coastwise steamship ever 
built. It will form the first of a fleet of 
163-knot oil-burning vessels to ply between 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, chiefly 
for passenger traffic. There are, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, a score of American 
coasting lines and a host of freighters that 
could easily arrange to extend their service 
through the Canal if traffic inducements 
warrant them in doing so. Of our total 
mercantile marine of 7,714,183 tons — the 
second largest in the world — 4,588,914 
tons are available for Canal traffic, 3,625,- 
595 tons on the Atlantic and 963,319 tons 
on the Pacific. Of course, however, only 
a small fraction of this total is likely to be 
diverted at once from existing routes. 
Of the British companies that plan to 
use the Canal immediately on its comple- 
tion, the most important is the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, which with 
its subsidiary lines operates 365 ocean 
liners of a total tonnage of 1,541,854 tons. 
With the vessels now under construction, 
this fleet will be increased to nearly 
2,000,000 tons, and several of its new 
steamers are designed expressly for the 
Canal trade. At Belfast, Ireland, this 
company has four steamships of about 20,000 
tons now being built that, according to an 
announcement made by the Pacific Marine 
Review, of San Francisco, are to ply be- 
tween British and North European ports 
and the North Pacific ports. These 
vessels will make the trip between Europe 
and ports in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia in three to four 
weeks, and this fast service will probably 
be supplemented by intermediate steamers 
of moderate speeds. The same company 
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A HAZARD OF THE SEA 
| A BIG CARGO VESSEL ASHORE IN A STORM 
has also arranged for a fortnightly service thence to Cuba and Jamaica through the 
of fast steamers of about 15,000 tons gross Panama Canal and down the western coast 
register from Liverpool to Spain, and of South America to Valparaiso, returning 
4 
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OUT TO SEA 
A TRANSATLANTIC LINER UNDER FULL STEAM 
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A FLOATING DRY DOCK 


ONE OF THE INVENTIONS OF MODERN BUILDERS THAT HAVE MADE SEA TRAFFIC MORE STABLE BY EXTENDING 
THE FACILITIES FOR THE QUICK AND CONVENIENT REPAIR OF DAMAGED VESSELS 


to Europe by the Strait of Magellan. ern coast to the Canal, to Havana, Cuba,- 
Another fortnightly service is to be begun and then back to Europe. It is further 
in the opposite direction — from Liverpool reported that this company has placed 
to Portugal, Spain, Brazil, and Argentina, an order for four new steamers to ply 
thence through the Strait and up the west- between New York and the West Indies 








A VESSEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 
THAT IS FEELING THE IMPULSE OF THE NEW WORLD-WIDE VITALITY OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 
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and Central America, calling at Colon, 
] the Atlantic terminus of the Canal, where 
connection can be made with the ships 
going over the two routes that have been 
previously described. 








LOOKING AHEAD TO PANAMA 


THE “‘ALASKAN,” OF THE AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SUGAR FLEET THAT WILL SHIFT FROM THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE 
TO THE PANAMA ROUTE AS SOON AS THE CANAL IS COMPLETED, IN PORT AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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On June 5th, the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company invited bids from ship- 
yards at Philadelphia for the construc- 
tion of six large vessels to be used in the 
coastwise trade between the Atlantic and 
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IN THE GROWING ASIATIC TRADE 
THE ‘EMPRESS OF INDIA,” OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC’S FLEET OF LINERS THAT RUN TO THE ORIENT, TAKING 











CARGO AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 





























GERMANY 'S FOREMOST PORT 


HAMBURG, THAT IS ONE OF LONDON’S GREATEST COMPETITORS IN THE EUROPEAN RACE FOR THE BIGGEST 
SHARE OF THE RICH TRAFFIC WITH AMERICA 
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THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK 
IN WHICH THE CITY AUTHORITIES FIND INCREASING DIFFICULTY IN PROVIDING FACILITIES FOR DOCKING 
VESSELS FAST ENOUGH TO CARE FOR THE RAPIDLY GROWING COMMERCE OF THE PORT. NEW YORK IS THE j 
POINT OF ORIGIN OF PERHAPS THE MOST PROFITABLE PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN THE WORLD, AS WELL AS OF 
PROBABLY THE GREATEST SEA-FREIGHTING BUSINESS a 
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Pacific ports of the United States through 
the Panama Canal, each to cost about 
$2,000,000. These vessels, if built, will be 
entitled to American registry and to all 
the privileges of the coastwise laws, but 
the company will not contract definitely 
to have them constructed until it secures a 
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existing laws, this company will be pre- 
pared to at once invest a large amount of 
capital in the development of a modern and 
progressive steamship service from coast 
to coast. Among the tentative routes that 
have been considered by this company, 
two encircle South America in both direc- 
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Quarter 
2,100,000 
2,050,000 
2,000,000 

1,950,000 
1,900,000 
1,850,000 
1,800,000 
1,760,000 
1,700,000 
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THE REMARKABLE ADVANCE IN BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


SHOWING THE GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS (EXCLUDING WARSHIPS) UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND THE 
ALMOST CONTINUOUS INCREASE DURING THE LAST FORTY-EIGHT MONTHS, TO A POINT FAR ABOVE THE 


FORMER HIGHEST RECORD 


Federal charter permitting the investment 
of foreign capital in the American coastwise 
trade. A bill has been introduced into 
Congress permitting foreign-owned but 
American-built vessels to engage in the 
coastwise trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and it is understood that 
if this measure becomes a law, or if a 
Federal charter can be secured under 


tions through the Canal, one on the out- 
ward bound and the other on the return 
passage, and another possible service for 
both passengers and freight extends from 
Mediterranean ports to the Pacific Coast 
of the United States to take care of the 
influx of immigrants that may set in from 
southern Europe to the Pacific Slope. 

The North German Lloyd is watching 
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this world-wide readjustment of ocean 
routes as a result of the Canal as closely 
as its competitors, but its officials are not 
yet ready to issue a definite statement of 
its plans. Members of the directorate of 
the Holland-America line are on the 
Pacific Coast as this article is being written, 
looking over conditions. Probably the 
service this company now maintains be- 
tween Rotterdam and Antwerp, on the 
one hand, and Havana, various Mexican 
ports, and New Orleans, on the other, will 
be extended to ports on the Pacific Coast. 
This service is at present maintained by 
. Sal. 
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exports to Japan are shipped mainly 
through the Suez Canal. The Japanese 
steamship men hope to capture both 
branches of the trade and have been 
inspecting docking facilities at New York 
with a view to berthing their steamships 
after the Canal is opened. The Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha is building four new vessels 
at present that are probably destined for 
the route to New York direct. Some of 
the fine steamers now being operated by 
the three companies to Pacific Coast ports 
will, no doubt, be diverted to this service. 

The following American companies have 


of 





NET ADDITION. 
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THE RAPID INCREASE IN THE NET TONNAGE OF THE SHIPPING OF THE WORLD 


12 freight steamers of from 5,600 to 10,000 
tons gross register, named after the dykes 
of Holland — Andijk, Maartensdijk, etc. 
Three Japanese steamship companies, 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steam- 
ship Company), the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Japan Mail Steamship Company), and the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Mercantile 
Steamship Company), are planning to 
establish a joint of service from Yokohama, 
Kobe, and Nagasaki to New York by way 
of the Canal. This traffic is estimated at 
nearly 500,000 tons a year, and consists 
chiefly of imports into this country from 
Japan coming to Eastern points by the 
Northern transcontinental railroads. Our 


vessels available for the coast-to-coast 
service, in addition to those previously 
enumerated: A. H. Bull & Company, seven 
steamers of 32,600 tons; Massachusetts 
Steamship Company, four of 32,000 tons; 
Coastwise Transportation Company, four 
of 29,000 tons; J. W. Elwell & Company, 
three of 12,300 tons; Crowell & Thurlow, 
two of 10,000 tons; F. R. Gilchrist, one of 
6,500 tons. With the companies previously 
mentioned there is a total of nearly 550,000 
tons immediately available for the coast- 
wise fleet. Among the foreign lines likely 
to use the Canal, in addition to those 
already enumerated, are the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, New York and South 
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America Line, New York & Vancouver 
Line, the Blue Funnel Line, and the 
Harrison Line. All these are British 
companies. The two great German steam- 
ship companies, “ Kosmos” and “ Hansa,” 
are making plans for several new routes 
by way of Panama. The Dutch Royal 


is organizing a service from Chilean ports 
northward and a line from Peru has been 
discussed. The Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique (French Line) is also 
studying the Canal’s possibilities, and 
several French routes to Pacific ports and 
French Pacific colonies are likely. The 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF THE “ OLYMPIC” 
SHOWING THE LUXURIOUS ARRANGEMENTS THAT ARE TYPICAL OF THE NEWER TRANSATLANTIC VESSELS 


Mail may extend i.s West Indian service 
through to the Pacific, and the Italian and 
Spanish lines are understood to be con- 
sidering plans to do so. The Norwegian- 
American Steamship Line and the Swedish 
and Danish East Asiatic lines will probably 
utilize the Canal in new services to the 
Pacific. The Chilean Steamship Company 





steamship divisions of the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk railroads also are study- 
ing the problem, the exclusion of American 
vessels owned by transcontinental railroads 
from the coastwise traffic not applying 
to Canadian vessels because they will 
ply between foreign ports. 

There is likely also to be considerable 
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traffic for tramp steamers via the Canal, 
or for chartered vessels plying over more 
or less fixed routes with sailings adjusted 
to meet varying requirements. The West 
Coast Line, for example, which uses char- 
tered vessels, could readily adjust itself 
to changed conditions. Its outward bound 
ships, with cargoes for the lower Western 
Coast of South America, would probably 
continue to go by Magellan, and the home 
trip would very likely be by Panama as 
cargo is taken on farther north. In the 
same way the lines of chartered ships 
running to the Far East will probably 
continue to go by Suez for ports south of 
Shanghai and will be diverted to Panama 
for ports north of there. It has been re- 
ported that extensive iron ore deposits 
have been found in Chile and are owned 
by an American steel company which 
plans to exploit them extensively, bringing 
the ore north in huge ore carriers such as 
are employed on the Great Lakes and in 
the service from Bilbao, Spain, to Great 
Britain. No accurate estimate of this 
traffic is possible, but if tentative esti- 
mates of 500,000 tons a year should be 
realized a very considerable fleet of char- 
tered vessels would be employed in this 
service. If the plan of the United Fruit 
Company should be followed by the steel 
company, and efforts made to develop a re- 
turn traffic in American-made goods along 
the Western Coast of South America such 
as the fruit company has built up in the 
Caribbean region, this line might be pro- 
ductive of vast benefit to American manu- 
facturers and give them a very substantial 
advantage in the keen rivalry that is cer- 
tain to take place for the trade of that 
hitherto only partially developed section. 

From the foregoing outline it may appear 
that the traffic department of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission has been doing some 
very effective work. Unfortunately, there 
is no such department, and, apart from 
some very instructive monographs regard- 
ing distances and toll rates, the Commission 
has left the steamship men to do their 
own figuring. On Beaver Street, New 
York, not far from the Produce Exchange, 
is a sign reading “ Manchester Ship Canal 
Company.” This is one of the two offices 
maintained by that company to interest 
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American shippers in routing their goods 
direct to Manchester. Their other office 
is at Chicago, and similar traffic agencies 
are maintained at other important shipping 
centres. As a result of this enterprising 
promotion work the traffic of the Manches- 
ter canal has been increased six-fold and 
Manchester is now England’s fourth sea- 
port. Unless a similar plan is adopted with 
respect to Panama the new Canal will 
unquestionably lose thousands and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of tons of traffic 
that might otherwise be diverted to it. 
This $400,000,000 enterprise of the United 
States will soon be a going concern, ‘com- 
peting for its share of world traffic just as 
other enterprises of the kind have to do. 
It should have a traffic director with a 
sufficient appropriation for office equipment 
and for a staff to enable it to take up this 
great proposition energetically and effec- 
tively. For every dollar expended on such 
an organization the Government would 
obtain a hundred dollars in increased 
revenues. This important deficiency in 
the preparation work incident to opening 
the Canal should be remedied now. 
The Canal has, no doubt, stimulated the 
world-wide movement toward enlarged 
shipping facilities, but changes are being 
made, harbors are being improved, new 
and larger vessels are being put in service 
along routes that will be in no way affected 
by the opening of the Canal. Into and 
across every sea new lines are being 
planned and existing services are being 
improved. This world-wide tendency 
among steamship owners accounts in a 
large measure for the unusually heavy 
shipbuilding records. Most of the new 
construction work does not show any 
radical changes in the design of vessels. 
It is simply a universal movement to 
supply something larger, faster, and more 
luxurious than the best that has hitherto 
been offered. In all ships, from the small, 
but admirably appointed, new boats inten- 
ded for West Indian or other limited traffic, 
to leviathans like the new Aquitania, in- 
creased size and more magnificent equip- 
ment are the order of the day. Greater 
speed is no longer the chief goal of the 
builders of the ships of to-day although 
most of the newer vessels are relatively fast. 


























MORE SHIPS THAN 


In freight vessels there are some interest- 
ing changes in type. For example, thirty- 
one of those launched in Great Britain last 
year were built on the Isherwood system of 
longitudinal framing. About an equal 
number and tonnage were built on this 
system in other countries, including several 
in the United States. ‘ In this system the 
transverse frames and beams are fitted at 
widely-spaced intervals, forming a trans- 
verse belt around the vessel and being 
riveted directly to the shell plating and 
deck. The strong transverse girder frames 
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French builders have made some note- 
worthy installations of Diesel heavy oil 
engines in vessels of considerable size. 
One of these was a four-masted ship 
launched at Rouen, with Diesel auxiliary 
engines, and another was a large new 
cargo steamer equipped with Diesel en- 
gines as the sole motive power. Oil 
engines for auxiliary purposes are reported 
from nearly every shipbuilding country; 
and a considerable number of vessels are 
to be fitted with these motors exclusively. 
In general, however, new construction for 
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THE GROWTH OF THE OCEAN LINERS 
SHOWING THE STEADY INCREASE IN SIZE AS THE MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION AND THE MEANS OF 


PROPULSION HAVE BEEN IMPROVED. 
IN LENGTH UNTIL THE “BALTIC” WAS LAUNCHED 


are slotted around their outer edges so that 
they are fitted with continuous longitudinal 
stiffeners, not only at the decks, but on the 
sides, top, and bottom. This system 
provides greatly increased space for the 
storage of cargo, and especially larger 
compartments so that the handling of 
cargo is greatly facilitated. 

During the last year eighteen steamers 
were launched for the transportation of 
oil in bulk. The oil engine is a mechanism 
of growing interest and importance for 
ocean as well as inland shipping. Though 
it has been adopted thus far mainly for 
use on cargo carriers of the smaller sizes, 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” WAS A FAILURE AND IT WAS NOT EQUALLED 


freighters as well as passenger steamships 
has been along the prevailing lines, save 
that the tendency everywhere is toward 
larger vessels of each type, with corres- 
pondingly increased power. In freighters 
there is also a noteworthy tendency toward 
slightly increased speed. 

The demand for ocean carriers of all 
kinds has been so keen during the last 
few years that the tonnage lost, broken 
up, etc., shows a considerable decrease. 
The tonnage of vessels that have been 
reported by Lloyd’s as lost or broken up 
for the last five years is as follows: 809,292 
tons in 1908; 939,232 tons in 1909; 947,690 
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tons in 1910; 884,843 tons in 1911; 680,154 
tons in 1912 — the last being the smallest 
total reported for twenty years. Even the 
long continued process of demolition of 
the world’s fleet of sailing ships has been 
temporarily suspended, the number of this 
type lost or broken up being also the small- 
est since 1892, which is as far back as the 
table in Lloyd’s annual summary on this 
subject extends. The result of this ex- 
ceptionally small deduction from the 
world’s supply of merchant vessels is that 
the net addition for 1912 surpassed pre- 
vious records by more than 100,000 tons. 

How long the present era of prosperity 
in maritime circles will continue is a 
question that no one can answer. It is 
probable that the great amount of tonnage 
added to the world’s merchant fleets during 
1912, Or now under construction, will be 
enough to meet all immediate require- 
ments, especially as a considerable part 
of the Panama Canal traffic will not be 
new business but simply existing traffic 
diverted to different routes. 

An element that is tending automatically 
to slow down the rate of shipbuilding is the 
steady rise in the cost of production. 
Reliable reports declare that many Ameri- 
can yards have turned away business 
during the last year because their terms 
were higher than steamship owners were 
able or willing to pay, and this fact is 
cited to explain why, in a period of mari- 
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time activity without precedent in the 
world, and with an exceptionally good 
outlook for new American shipping, the 
amount of new work under construction in 
American yards is materially less than it 
has been on several former occasions, 
In Scotland several firms of ‘shipbuilders 
are at present practically losing money 
on work that was booked some time ago, 
owing to the subsequent rise in cost of 
materials and labor. 

Nevertheless, the volume of shipbuilding 
now in course of completion will make 
this the record shipbuilding year in prac- 
tically every country in the world except 
ourown. The volume of maritime business, 
both passenger and freight, is also at 
practically the highest level ever reported 
and shows no sign of diminution — on 
the contrary, everything points to a steady 
increase in this regard for several years to 
come, barring such periodical seasons of 
financial depression as now and then 
retard activity in certain countries. The 
one jarring note in all this record of 
prosperity is that under our obsolete 
navigation laws American citizens are 
practically barred from the largest and 
most attractive part of all this traffic, 
the trade overseas, and that the American 
flag on a merchant steamship seems 
destined still to remain one of the rarest 
sights in hundreds of seaports that are 
thronged with the ships of other nations. 
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EDITOR OF THE ““FORWARD” AND THE UNIQUE PLACE HE HOLDS IN NEW 
ESCAPE FROM RUSSIA AND HIS EARLY LIFE IN NEW YORK 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


NE day, thirty-one years ago, 

Abraham Cahan, a young 

teacher in a government 

school in Russia, got a letter 

that puzzled him. Theletter 

was from his mother. She told the family 
news and the gossip of the neighborhood 


about this and that acquaintance of his 
boyhood. Then came these sentences: 
“You will be sorry to hear that yourschool- 
days chum, —— , died a few days ago. 
He was taken down with a severe cold and 
died suddenly. They buried him deep.” 

Young Cahan pondered these words 
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carefully. “Buried him deep” is a Yid- 
dish catch-phrase of double meaning, used 
ironically, even flippantly. His mother 
was a serious woman: why had she written 
jestingly of the tragic death of a dear 
friend? Suddenly he guessed her purpose, 
and that night, when the police broke into 
Cahan’s lodgings, he had fled. and 
he had been members of the “Reds,’’ and 
both were still revolutionary Socialists. 
Siberia is “cold.”” To their friends, exiles 
are “buried deep.” 

To-day Mr. Cahan sits in an office on the 
tenth floor of a building that is owned by a 
newspaper that he has built up to be a 
great business property and a great 
Americanizing agency among the Jewish 
people of the East Side of New York. 
Few men of his race have performed a 
greater service to the United States than 
he, for he has taught hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants what America means, what 
their duties to it are, and how they can 
become worthy citizens of this country. 
Few men have been more useful to their 
fellows, for he has interpreted to his people 
the bewildering customs and language of 
their new home, and in many other ways 
has helped to ease the trials of their life 
in a new land. Besides these things, he 
has written novels that Mr. William Dean 
Howells has described as works of genius. 
But they were written seventeen years ago, 
and soon afterward he found a new means 
of literary expression in the Forward, and 
began to develop it after the original ideals 
that have raised it to be one of the great 
journals of New York. His own story is a 
romance of American opportunity. 

His boyhood was spent near Vilna, the 
capital of Lithuania, in Russia. His 
father was a rabbi who spent his days in 
pious meditation and in the study of the 
sacred writings of the Jews. Young Cahan 
was early sent to the synagogue to get 
an orthodox Jewish education — an educa- 
tion in religious history and law, and 
little else. But even then, when he was 
only ten years old, he was eager for a wider 
scope. Secretly he paid a Gentile boy 
neighbor his whole allowance of three 
copecks (about two cents) a week to teach 
him the hated “Russian learning” — such 
secular and forbidden things as arithmetic 








and geography. When he was detected, 
his father, strangely enough, condoned his 
offense and encouraged him by sending 
him to a State normal school. There he 
learned not only the things that the Russian 
Government requires its school teachers to 
know, but Socialism as well — picked up 
in a secret club at the risk of his liberty or 
even life. He left the school at twenty-one 
a Nihilist. He was sent to a distant prov- 
ince to teach. There his rooms were 
searched several times by the police, but he 
had been wise enough to destroy all con- 
traband writings as soon as he had read 
them, and they found nothing. Then his 
mother’s letter came, warning him that 
he would be arrested on general suspicion, 
and he put off the brass-buttoned, blue, 
swallow-tailed uniform of a government 
teacher, and fled by night. 

Six weeks of wandering brought him 
out of the country at Brody, in Austria, 
across the borderfrom southwestern Russia. 
Here he had about decided to go to Paris 
to join the Nihilist headquarters, when he 
heard of a group of fellow countrymen who 
were going to New York and decided to 
travel with them. 

When he landed in New York, on June 7, 
1882, he found there comparatively few 
people of his race and nationality, for the 
big immigration of Russian Jews began 
after the massacres of that year. At once 
he faced the problem of earning a living. 
He met it, as thousands have met it since, 
by becoming a workman, first in a cigar 
factory and then inacan factory. Mean- 
time he must learn English. He 
bought a copy of George Eliot’s “ Mill on 
the Floss,” in the old Seaside Library 
edition, for twenty cents. At night in his 
garret room in Clinton Street he read the 
book, underscoring every word he did not 
understand and copying it into a pocket 
notebook with the definition, taken from 
a polyglot dictionary, after it. Then by 
day, whenever he had a few spare minutes, 
he took out his notebook and studied the 
new words. The first page of the “ Mill 
on the Floss’”’ was black with scorings: he 
recalls with pride that the last page was 
clean except for one word underlined. 

In those days he breakfasted on stale 
bread at two loaves for five cents, both 
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because it was cheap and because, by 
putting it in his pockets and so using no 
dishes, he could both study and eat. 

Within a year he had written an article 
in English on the coronation of Tsar Alex- 
ander III that was accepted and published 
by the New York World. Soon he was 
able to make his living by teaching English 
to Russians on the East Side. Every 
moment he could spare from his work he 
devoted to learning about America. One 
day he heard that Evarts and Blaine were 
to speak at the Grand Opera House in New 
York. He wanted to hear them and he 
knew he could not understand even a little 
of what they said unless he heard every 
word distinctly, for he still was so uncer- 
tain in the spoken language that he had 
been debarred from the platform of a 
Socialist meeting because he could not 
make himself understood. So he went to 
the stage entrance of the opera house and, 
by mingling with the guests of honor who 
were invited to sit on the platform, he was 
permitted to enter with them and get a 
seat only a few feet from the speakers. 
He was not quite sure he had understood 
fully even then until he read in the morn- 
ing’s paper that Evarts had made a very 
dull speech, and then he was satisfied, 
because he had been greatly disappointed 
in Evarts’s powers as an orator. 

A few years after he landed in New York, 
the Sun published a series of sketches of 
life on the East Side which he wrote. By 
such work, and by articles on American 
politics for Russian magazines, he made 
enough money to give up teaching. In 
1889, he was editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung. 
Then he wrote a sombre novel of East 
Side life, entitled ““Yekl.” It brought him 
unexpected praise. One evening, when 
he came home to his flat in the East Side, 
he found a card on his table, with a penciled 
note on it that the caller regretted failing 
to see him and asking that he call on him. 
The name on the card was “ William Dean 
Howells.” Mr. Cahan had never seen 
him. He paid the call and was encouraged 
by Mr. Howells to write more. 

A few years later he had an oppor- 
tunity to go on the staff of an American 
daily paper, and so he went to the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, of New York, as a police 
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reporter. His object was to study life 
in its most dramatic phases. Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens was the city editor, Mr. Norman 
Hapgood the dramatic editor, and other 
members of the staff were Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood, Mr. Edwin Lefevre, Mr. Carl 
Hovey, and Mr. Ralph Roy Wilson, all now 
well-known to the reading public. This 
group, with which Mr. Cahan was soon 
intimate, used to gather in the “local 
room” after the paper went to press at 
three o’clock in the afternoon and spend 
hours in discussing literature and life. 

Mr. Cahan soon found that he was more 
interested in literature and life than he 
was in getting the prosaic facts for police 
“stories.” He would go out to get the 
details of an arrest and bring back instead 
a story of an old fiddler, whom he had met 
by the way, who had just encountered the 
tragedy of his life in the destruction of his 
most precious violin. Mr. Steffens saw 
the “human interest’ value of these 
stories, however, and made them the 
exclusive work of Mr. Cahan, who was 
one of the first to write the kind of inter- 
views that are now common in the news- 
papers — interviews which are also char- 
acter studies of the men who are inter- 
viewed. When Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Van Wyck were rival candidates for gov- 
ernor of New York, Mr. Cahan spent 
nearly a whole night at political confer- 
ences in which Mr. Croker, of Tammany 
Hall, was a participant, and he wrote a 
character sketch of Mr. Croker, based on 
that experience, which aroused much 
interest when it was published, for it 
revealed the human and personal side of 
the Tammany leader which the public had 
never seen nor imagined. 

The Spanish War gave Mr. Cahan an 
opportunity to develop his fondness for 
drawing word pictures of the human side 
of the news. He interviewed wounded 
marines upon their return to New York, 
and made of their personal narratives 
vivid and moving pictures of war as the 
men who fight see it. Especially powerful 
was his story of a soldier’s own account of 
his sensations the first time he was under 
fire in battle — a curious confirmation of 
the dramatic record in Walter Crane’s im- 
aginings in “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
































At this period Mr. Cahan found time to 
write a novel, “The Imported Bride- 
groom,” and to write short stories for the 
Century, Scribner's, Atlantic Montbly, 
Cosmopolitan, and other magazines. 

But after five years as a reporter, Mr. 
Cahan’s opportunity came to make a news- 
paper after his own ideals. He had made 
a reputation among Socialists as a speaker 
and writer. The Jewish Daily Forward, 
an organ of the Jewish Socialists, was in a 
bad financial condition. The managers 
asked him to edit and manage it, and he 
accepted their offer of a free hand and a 
small salary. 

The Forward was then made up after 
the old-fashioned ideas of foreign news- 
papers. Its “news” was mostly a record 
of European and American politics. Its 
editorials were scholarly “leading articles” 
on Marxian Socialism. The whole paper 
was written in highly Germanized Yiddish. 

Mr. Cahan changed all this. He told 
his reporters to look for the human interest 
in the news, and to write it in the Yiddish 
dialect of the homes of the Ghetto. “Say 
it as mamma would,” he told them when 
he came across a stilted account of an 
event. And the reporters understood, 
for, nine chances in ten, “mamma’”’ was a 
shrewd, wrinkled, clear-seeing daughter of 
Israel whose words had the stinging direct- 
ness and the homely simplicity that every- 
where makes the people’s language vivid 
and plain. Mr. Cahan himself brought the 
editorial page within the limits of his own 
definition. One of his first editorials was 
on “Pocket Handkerchiefs,” why his 
readers should teach their children to 
carry them, and their relation to health. 

The old-fashioned Socialists were 
shocked. They demanded to know of Mr. 
Cahan what relation he saw between pocket 
handkerchiefs and “the common owner- 
ship of the means of production and dis- 
tribution,” which is Socialism. “ Just 
this,” Mr. Cahan replied: “Pocket hand- 
kerchiefs are an essential of people who 
wish to be happy in a modern, civilized 
community. Our people need to know 
it. Socialism is not an end, but a means 
advocated by enlightened people like 
ourselves to make ourselves and our 
neighbors happy. Therefore, by preach- 
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ing the use of pocket handkerchiefs, 
even to those relatively few people that 
do not know the advantages of using 
them, | am preaching practical Socialism.” 

Mr. Cahan struck upon the homely 
things that were close to the needs of his 
readers in their oftentimes tragic efforts 
to adapt themselves to the strange new 
life in which they found themselves in 
America. For example: 

After he had edited the Forward for 
several years, he received a letter from a 
Jewish boy who was a student in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. His 
association with boys in better circum- 
stances and of longer residence in America 
had taught him new standards of living. 
He had learned to know and appreciate the 
use of separate dishes at the table for 
each person to eat from. But his father 
was an old-country man, from a remote 
village in Roumania, content with the 
customs of his poor, untrained parents 
and averse to change. So at home the 
big bowl of stew sat in the middle of the 
table and every member of the family 
dipped his spoon into the common vessel 
and ate. The boy loved his old father, 
for the father had made many sacrifices 
to give him his education. But he was 
humiliated by this barbaric custom, and 
could not bring his friends home because 
of it. Wouldn’t Mr. Cahan write an 
editorial about dishes? The father be- 
lieved in the Forward only less than in his 
Bible, and would surely be convinced if 
he read there that dishes were practically 
a necessity in America. 

So Mr. Cahan wrote a kindly editorial 
in which he pictured such a case as the boy 
had described, argued gently the hygienic 
reasons for separate vessels for food, and 
concluded by suggesting that the proper 
thing for a father to do in such circum- 
stances would be to send the wife out to 
buy a set of dishes. A few days later he 
got another letter from the boy, full of 
thanks, for the father had read the edi- 
torial and followed its advice. In this 
family, as in many others, Mr. Cahan 
was the means of preventing the oft- 
repeated tragedy that wrecks many immi- 
grant families’ happiness — the gap that 
opens and widens between parents and 
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children as the young people learn the 
new language and new customs and drift 
away from the old folk because they can- 
not follow in the new path. 

But Mr. Cahan made his most striking 
and original contribution to journalism by 
beginning a department that he called “A 
Bunch of Letters.”” A believer in realism 
as the true philosophy of literature, he 
applied it to the romance of real life. 
He published an. appeal to his readers that 
they send him the record of the biggest 
thing in their own experiences. “Every 
one of you,” he said, “has one story to tell 
from your own life — a humorous incident, 
a dramatic event, a tragedy, a great 
experience with love or passion — a story 
with every quality of great fiction, but 
better than fiction because it is true.” 
At first the replies were disappointing, but 
at length one letter came that proved to be 
the first of hundreds that have been pub- 
lished in the Forward. Men and women 
began to make the department almost a 
confessional, and opened their hearts to 
tell the story that they had been burning 
to tell to sympathetic ears. Naturally, 
most of the more serious writers asked 
that their names be withheld. These 
letters are the most eagerly read part of 
the paper. At least thirty of them are 
received daily, and from one column to 
three columns full of them are published. 

One letter, for example, was from a 
woman who faced this problem: She 
had divorced her husband in the Old 
Country. After she came to America, 
she had married again, but had not told 
her second husband that she had ever 
been married. One day she saw the first 
man on the street in New York. She 
knew that sooner or later he would learn 
of her and that then her husband would 
surely find out the truth. He was a very 
jealous man. What should she do: tell 
him, or wait and trust to chance? Mr. 
Cahan advised her to tell. A few weeks 
later she wrote again, a letter full of 
reproaches. She had told her husband and 
he had been very angry and now their 
lives were full of unhappiness. Another 


interval, and she wrote a third letter, of 
gratitude and thanksgiving: the husband 
had had no peace, had seen the other man’s 


face constantly before him, and was tor- 
mented with hatred; at last he had really 
seen the man, and his mind was at rest. 
The actual vision of his enemy had reas- 
sured him that his wife could no longer 
love such a man, and they were reconciled. 

Dozens of letters told the familiar story 
—familiar among immigrants — of the 
son who had left Russia many years ago, 
who wrote regularly once a week for a 
year or more, then once a month, then 
once or twice a year, then never. All 
raised the cry, Where is he? May we 
hope ever to see him again? And in 
many cases these letters have reached the 
men whose mothers wrote them and have 
brought about the reunion of families. 

From the “Bunch of Letters’ grew up 
naturally another function of the For- 
ward. People who could not or would not 
write came to talk with the editor about 
the problems of their little world, to ask for 
counsel. For years Mr. Cahan saw all 
these people personally and found their 
experience much the same as the exper- 
iences of those who wrote. Now he has 
not time to devote to them, but he has 
trained an assistant who receives and 
advises from thirty to sixty people a day. 

Mr. Cahan carried his human relation- 
ship with his readers beyond the printed 
page. When the price of the necessities 
of life soared higher than he thought it 
should last year, and his people were com- 
plaining of the prohibitive cost of food, 
he organized a housewives’ strike against 
the market dealers, and forced them to 
reduce their prices by a practical boycott 
of their shops. A similar strike of ten- 
ants against excessive rents was also 
successfully managed by him. 

His editorial policy has run the daily 
circulation of the Forward up from 6,000 
to 150,000 copies. His name is affection- 
ately known to practically every resident 
of the East Side and to many thousands of 
other people in New York and in all parts 
of America. He once laughingly said that 
he knew nearly every Jew in New York, 
“from Big Jack Zelig to Jacob Schiff.” 
And three years ago, when he celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday, thousands of people 
of the East Side crowded a great audi- 
torium to show him their appreciation. 
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TOO MANY CHURCHES 


HOW COMPETITION REDUCES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THEIR WORK 


BY 


EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


HY are ministers among 
the most poorly paid 
workers in every com- 
munity? The amount 
of capital invested in 

their education, time, preparation, and 
libraries is as great as that of most other 
professions. Is the condition due to ineffi- 
ciency or are the churches niggardly and 
do they take advantage of the spirit of 
consecration which is the compellingmotive 
with many men in this calling? A careful 
study drives an investigator to the conclu- 
sion that no one cause fully accounts for 
existing conditions, but that the chief cause 
is the over-churching of many communities. 
The marvel is, not that salaries are so low, 
but that they can be so high! 

The spirit of independence and religious 
liberty particularly manifest two or three 
generations ago led to a multiplication of 
denominations and churches. There was 
a spirit of competition, even of rivalry, 
though it was not recognized by either of 
these terms. As some one has said, “We 
have sects and insects, some of the bodies 
are so small and pestiferous.”” The result 
is that to-day we are facing problems that 
were born of a zeal that frequently was 
divorced from knowledge. 

Just what the salaries of ministers are 
in the more prominent denominations is 
shown in this table, compiled from the 
latest reports of the Census Bureau: 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF MINISTERS OUTSIDE 
THE LARGE CITIES 


Southern Baptist Convention (White) . $334 


a 526 
United Brethren. . eo od 547 
Methodist Episcopal (South) — 681 
Northern Baptist Convention (W hite) . 683 
Methodist Episcopal — ae 741 
Lutheran . F 744 


Presbyterian Church i in U. S: (South) 857 








Congregational. . .  . $880 
Reformed Church in America ' 923 
Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. (North) 977 
Universalists . . . 987 
Protestant Episcopal. . . . . . 994 
| ee eo 


The average leaders of other religious 
organizations in the United States are 
paid as follows: 


Greek Orthodox Church . . . . . $720 
Russian Orthodox Church . .  .  . 731 
Buddhist . . . iw « oh 2 
Jewish Congre gations so» » w a seg 


The number of individual congrega- 
tions to which these men minister ranges 
from 64,701 among the Methodists and 
54,880 among the Baptists down to 1,147 
among the Friends. Next to the Metho- 
dists and Baptists, the Presbyterian 
Church has more congregations (15,506) 
than any other. The Roman Catholics 
have 12,482 and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church 6,845. 

In the United States there are 192,795 
church edifices providing a seating ca- 
pacity for 58,536, 830 Aeiee The total 


The highest average of vieendicrshiig: is 
organization is found in Rhode Island, 
where the figures are 522. On the other 
hand Oklahoma has an average member- 
ship per organization of only 58, followed 
in order by Florida, 66; Arkansas, 69; and 
West Virginia, 75. An average member- 
ship of less than 100 is reported by twelve 
states; of 100 or more, and less than 200, 
in 23 states; of 200 or more, and less than 
300, 7 states; and of 300 or more, 7 states. 
The avera,e number per organization is 
157. The average value of church prop- 
erty is $6,756, and the debt is $3,214. 
The average encumbrance upon church 
property varies from $12,400 in New York, 
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$10,983 in the District of Columbia, and 
$8,608in Massachusetts, to $960 in Kansas, 
where the average membership is 92; 
to $1,013 in Florida, where the average 
membership is 66; and to $483 in Alabama, 
which has an average membership of 93. 

A careful study of the data presented 
shows that there are 192,795 church edi- 
fices with an average of 157 members per 
organization, and that the debt of the 
average body is nearly 50 per cent. of the 
value of the church property. This im- 
plies a heavy tax on the membership even 
before its legitimate work is begun. With 
a membership of 157, it is estimated that 
at least two thirds of the members are 
women. This leaves 52 male members, of 
whom doubtless a large proportion are 
boys too young to be of much financial 
assistance. If only one third is deducted 
for non-resident members, there are left 
approximately twenty to thirty men upon 
whom must fall the chief burden of support 
of the “average” church. What such a 
tax would be if raised for other than church 
purposes is apparent. 

The opinions of certain careful and can- 
did religious leaders have been obtained 
in every state. These reports agree that, 
in certain places at least, over-churching 
of communities has been carried to an 
extreme. For example, the response from 
a minister in Maine says: 


In at least one fourth of the towns of Maine 
there are more Protestant Churches than there 
is a demand for. But the problem is being 
worked out. Protestantism must plan for the 
future, as do our Catholic friends, and we must 
plan economically. The great trouble is that 
so many inefficient men go into the ministry. 


. There is no question that there is over- 
churching in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
many other states in the Middle West; 
and the response from Michigan blames 
the same cause for the low salaries of 
ministers. From New York the reply was 
similar: 

Over-churching is not the great reason, but 
it is very certainly one great reason for the 
inadequate salaries paid in this state. 

One concrete illustration may serve you. When 
our Board made our appropriations this year 
we wrote one church, which we had been help- 
ing, that we ought to expect the church to pay 
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a larger proportion of the minister’s salary. 
The reply was “that as they were one of six 
churches in a village of 1,300 they did not feel 
able to raise more.” I think that this is true 
of a large number of our churches. 


On the other hand, my correspondent in 
Indiana believes that over-churching is not 
the greatest cause of inadequate church 
support, and the reply from Illinois says 
that “over-churching and low salaries 
are both prevalent, though their interrela- 
tion is more apparent than real.” 

In the far West, as is natural, there are 
some places where there are not churches 
enough, but even from such a state as 
Colorado comes this report: “In almost 
every instance the low salary is directly 
in consequence of the community support- 
ing too many churches. Towns of 500 to 
1,000 population containing from three to 
five churches of different denominations 
cannot but feel a heavy financial strain.” 

It is possible to select certain representa- 
tive regions where conditions will throw 
some light on our problem. The following 
table is made from a study of the churches 
in southern New Hampshire: 


POPULATION NO. OF 
CHURCHES 
Deerfield O17 2 
Dover 13,247 12 
Exeter. 5,000 9 
Newton : 950 3 
North Conway 3,400 8 
Northwood 1,300 4 
Plaistow . 1,200 4 
Portsmouth 11,269 12 
Seabrook 1,600 4 
Somersworth . 7,500 6 
Stratham . 601 3 


In this district there is a church for 
every 701 people. 

The adjacent state of Vermont furnishes 
a similar example: 


POPULATION NO. OF 

CHURCHES 
Bennington 6,000 6 
Brandon 2,000 5 
Castleton ‘ 1,000 4 
Centre Rutland . 200 I 
E. Hubbardton . 470 2 
E. Poultney 300 2 
Fair Haven 3,500 8 
Fowler. 200 1 
Hydeville 150 2 
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ee foe ek 600 I 
Manchester 2,200 5 
Mendon cs 200 2 
Middletown Springs 150 I 
North Bennington 800 3 
Pittsford . 425 5 
Poultney 2,500 5 
Pownal 150 2 
Proctor 1,200 3 
Rutland 13,500 14 
Shaftsbury 500 3 
Wallingford . 700 3 
W. Haven 300 2 
W. Pawlet 500 3 
W. Rutland . 4,500 II 


My informant writes me that in the 
territory included in the places men- 
tioned in the above table there are “more 
than a dozen other churches, mostly Prot- 
estant, concerning which | am unable to 
give you information.” Not including 
these “more than a dozen,”’ we have an 
average of one church in the region to about 
every 447 people. 

A group of cities and towns in New 
York State present the following sugges- 
tive figures: 


POPULATION NO. OF 


CHURCHES 
Albany 100,253 77 
Cohoes .. 24,709 18 
Hoosick Falls 5,189 6 
Mechanicsville . 6,634 5 
Troy 76,813 7 
Waterford 3,146 6 
Watervliet 15,074 15 


In most of these places there are addi- 
tional religious organizations which are 
not included in this table. 

A rural region in New York State shows 
a Protestant church for every 287 people 
of the population: 


POPULATION NO. OF 

CHURCHES 

Canastota 3,247 4° 
Cazenovia 1,861 5 
Chittenango . 1,678 5 
Deruyter . 538 4 
Eaton . 500 3 
Georgetown 200 2 
Hamilton . 1,689 5 
Lebanon 250 2 
Madison 309 3 
Morrisville : 500 3 
New Woodstock 300 3 
West Eaton . 400 2 
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From the region beyond Kansas City, 
Mo., the following table is made: 


POPULATION NO. OF 

CHURCHES 
Cummings 200 2 
Easton 500 3 
Hebron 500 3 
Holton 4,000 12 
Kickapoo . 300 2 
Lansing 1,000 4 
McLouth. . 1,000 5 
Valley Falls . 1,500 8 


My informant writes, “People in the 
Southwest stand pretty close to their own 
church, even if it is small. They want 
that or nothing.” And “it is small’? — 
there being a Protestant church for every 
231 people! 

The Presbyterian Home Mission Society 
(North) has been making some investi- 
gations, selecting certain counties which 
would be typical of certain phases of life 
in the various states, and from their studies 
I have selected Webster County, Ky., with 
20,974 white population and 68 Protestant 
churches. The total membership of these 
churches is 5,997, or 32 per cent. of the 
total white population. The average mem- 
bership is less than 90, and 54 churches 
have ministers one fourth of the time or 
less. That is, 82 per cent. of the churches 
in this county have one fourth or less of 
the time of a minister. The average 
church budget is $328, and the average 


' wage paid by a church to the minister is 


$183. In this region there are examples 
of communities of 740 people trying to 
support five churches. In Gibson County, 
Tenn., which has a population of 41,629, 
there are 179 churches. There is a white 
church for every 224 people, and one 
church in every four and eight tenths square 
miles. Ninety-five of the churches have 
preaching one quarter of the time. The 
following table has an interest of its own: 


THE RECORD OF THE LAST DECADE 


PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 


47 TOWN 87 COUNTRY 
CHURCHES CHURCHES 
49 Growing 32 
9 Stationary 16 
21 Losing 20 
2 Dying 9 
2 Dead 7 
17 Organized within Ten years 16 
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The average salary paid by the country 
church is $108, and the average salary of 
the town church $455. 

In the printed report is included a photo- 
graph of four churches in a row, three of 
which have preaching once a month; one, 
twice a month, and there is no resident 
minister in the town! 

In the spring of 1909, a joint committee 
composed of representatives of most of 
the leading Protestant home mission 
societies was formed to investigate con- 
ditions in certain states. 

This committee selected Colorado, a 


their investigations there with some ex- 
ceedingly interesting results. “Nearly 
go per cent. of home mission aid to-day 
goes either where there is no duplication 
of effort whatever, or to the swiftly grow- 
ing cities.” Whatever duplication was 
found naturally belonged to the regions 
in which this small percentage was ex- 
pended. Exceptional instances of a town 
with 400 people and four churches receiv- 
ing home mission aid to the amount of 
$060, and of another of 300 people with 
six churches receiving $530 of such aid, 
“call for prompt and careful scrutiny.” 
The committee reports, however, that 
there is much more over-looking than over- 
lapping. There were 133 places found, 
ranging in population from 150 to 1,000, 
without Protestant churches of any kind; 
100 of these are also without a Roman 
Catholic church. There are 428 com- 
munities that are of sufficient importance 
to have post offices, but that are without 
churches. There are whole counties with 
no adequate religious work, of which the 
committee cites several examples. Of the 
sixty counties in the state, at least eighteen 
appear to be without adequate church 
work of any kind. 

The whole investigation seems to point 
conclusively to the fact that the rural 
sections are suffering more than the cities. 
This condition is not confined to any local- 
ity East or West. Many churches whose 
active work has ceased are not yet dead, 
being kept alive by unwise aid. Without 
question, over-churching has been a pre- 
dominant cause in producing present 
conditions, but it does not follow that if 


typical Western state, and at once began. 
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the conditions could be changed salaries 
at once would be increased. Tradition, 
local conceptions, and unwillingness to 
enlarge this support are still prevalent. 

The over-churching primarily is not 
due to the efforts of the present generation. 
The condition largely is the outcome of 
the unwise zeal of former workers who 
believed that by multiplying churches 
they were increasing instead of dividing 
their strength. The slogan, “a new 
church every day,” in places has drawn out 
the line of attack until it has crumpled 
from sheer weakness or thinness. 

The condition to-day is recognized in 
many states and an honest effort is being 
made to remedy it in most of the religious 
bodies. 

The tax upon many communities in the 
support of more churches than the religious 
needs of the place demand is heavy. An 
average debt of half the value of the church 
property had been a fixed overhead charge. 

Union or federated churches do not solve 
the problem, and in most instances they 
soon die. ; . 

Federated churches only touch the 
surface of the problem, still leaving the 
underlying causes unchanged. The sal- 
aries in federated churches are no larger 
than they were in the individual churches 
that federated. 

Among many religious bodies inefficiency 
is increased by lack of care in the selection 
of men for the ministry. 

Protestant churches suffer much more 
than Catholic from over-churching. The 
latter churches are unified, the former are 
not and in many places are competitors 
among themselves. 

If over-churching has produced a con- 
dition in which it is well-nigh impossible 
for many churches to support their minis- 
ters, the recognition of the condition is the 
first step toward improvement, though its 
effect may not be seen in the present 
generation. Improvement may not come 
speedily, but it can never come until 
efficiency is recognized as a logical ele- 
ment in extension. It is as necessary to 
weigh as to count. Religion may be 
needed in business. It is no less certain 
that unbusinesslike methods cannot make 
even zealous efforts successful. 






































THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES 


NEW era has opened in the 
work of the chambers of 
commerce of the cities of the 
United States by the new 
course in secretarial training 

which will be opened to graduate students 
of Harvard University this fall. Remark- 
able results have been achieved by such 
bodies as the Chamber of Commerce of 
Boston and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles under leadership that has 
developed naturally with the growth of this 
type of organization. But these bodies 
have drawn upon the best constructive 
ability of the country and have been able 
to hold it because they have been able to 
pay large salaries. 

But there are now more than 4,500 com- 
mercial organizations in the United States 
and more than 1,000 of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Doubtless hundreds of these 
organizations are less efficient than they 
might be. It is time for a clearing-house 
to be established that shall put at the serv- 
ice of all these bodies the knowledge of the 
best methods of developing the commercial 
interests of these communities. This is 
what the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University 
has decided to do toward this ideal: 

It has opened a course that will cover two 
full years and that will be open to college 
graduates only. Inthe first year students 
in this school may select five full courses 
from the following: Business Law, Ac- 
counting, Commercial Organization, 
Industrial Organization, Business Statis- 
tics, Work and Methods of Trade Bodies, 
Municipal Government, Railroad Organi- 
zation, and Investments. 

In the second year, four courses are 
required —in Problems in. Trade Body 
Management, Business Policy, Corpora- 
tion Finance, and The Railroad and the 


Shipper — and a choice may be selected 
from the following: Commercial Organiza- 
tion, Foreign Trade, European Trade, and 
South American Trade. 

Practical experience in trade body man- 
agement will be given by an arrangement 
with the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
under which the students will be given 
tasks in the various departments of that 
body under ordinary working conditions 
to work out definite practical problems 
such as they will confront later, wherever 
they may go. As the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce is one of the largest and one of 
the most efficient commercial organizations 
in the country, this training will be invalu- 
able. The following quotation from the 
announcement of the courses gives some 
idea of their scope: 


The various forms of activity in which cham- 
bers of commerce and similar bodies engage are 
examined in the light of the actual experience 
of some of the more progressive organizations. 
The subjects covered include various aspects of 
the supervision of trading, such as inspection 
of grain and other commodities, control of 
warehouses, vigilance work, etc. They also 
include some of the methods for city develor- 
ment employed by trade bodies, such as methods 
for securing new industries, methods for better- 
ing existing industrial conditions, railway rate 
activity, internal transportation problems, etc. 
The course also provides for a comparison of 
the organization and powers of chambers of 
commerce and similar bodies in the United 
States with those in some of the chief European 
countries and a survey of the federation move- 
ment both in the United States and abroad. 


Similar courses are under consideration 
by the officers of the Wharton School of 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and by the officers of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professional rank for the 
leaders in organized commercial develop- 
ment will lend a new dignity and a new 
seriousness to the work of commercial 
bodies throughout the United States. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


97-— Q. Aman whom I have known since 
boyhood is selling land in Florida, well located 
on the Caloosahatchee River, not far from Fort 
Myers, for $46.50 an acre. Two other friends 
have bought and are already down there de- 
veloping their land. I am thinking of buying 
ten acres, having grape fruit trees set out, and 
going down to attend to them for a few months 
every winter when they reach a bearing age. 
What do you advise? 

A. To repeat our invariable advice, we 
would not buy land anywhere from a best 
friend, a brother, or any one else until we 
had seen it. The land may be excellent and 
its highest commendation is the satisfaction 
of men already there; but how do you know 
that you will like the country and the work 
and be able to market crops at a profit? 
Your plan of giving only a few months’ atten- 
tion every year is wholly impracticable unless 
you put the place in the hands of some one else 
— and if you do that you are not really farming 
at all. 


08.—Q. Kindly tell me how to obtain 
a guide or instructions for judging and buying 
land for agricultural purposes. Anything that 
can be used by an inexperienced land buyer 
will do. 

A. The only safe guide in buying land, as 
in buying horses intelligently, is experience. 
The best written advice we know of is contained 
in Volume 1 of L. H. Bailey’s “Cyclopedia 
of American Agriculture” and in T. F. Hunt’s 
“How to Choose a Farm,” (both published by 
the Macmillan Co.). In the “Garden and 
Farm Almanac” for 1913, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., you will find a score 
card for farms, devised and used by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, that should 
be useful to you. 


99.— Q. In what part of Arkansas should 
a person from the North look for good, moder- 
ate priced farm land that is likely to increase 
in value? 

A. It depends first on the type of farming 
to be pursued. On the rolling Ozark country 
of the northwestern part of the state, general 
farming, fruit-growing, and stock-raising are 
most profitable. As the land is cleared and 
the country settled, values should rise con- 
siderably. Farther south and east, the rich, 
more level soils produce abundant cotton and 


corn. Here values are somewhat steadier, 
but diversified farming and improved methods 
should increase the worth of farms even here. 
Then there is a section along the Mississippi 
River which, when reclaimed, is well adapted 
to rice-growing. Land here increases greatly 
in value when drained, but the operation is 
ordinarily extensive and costly. 


100.—Q. I have considered going into com- 
mercial bulb and flower growing in either lower 
Delaware, Maryland, or Virginia. What is 
your opinion of the location and of the opportu- 
nities in that line? 

A. Openings can often be found near large 
villages, towns, and cities for the sale of cut 
flowers and plants of both outdoor and green- 
house culture. The localities you mention 
would, of course, give you the benefit of a 
lengthened season and less expensive land than 
places near northern centres. The only large 
eastern bulb growing section is around Peters- 
burg, Va. You might, however, find other 
locations where soil and climatic conditions 
satisfy the rather fastidious requirements of 
the industry. These are, briefly, a plentiful 
supply of water, within six or eight inches of the 
surface, to permit rapid growth; a loose, well 
drained top soil; and a period of. dry, warm 
weather at the end of the growing season, to 
permit the ripening and to prevent the rotting 
of the bulbs. 


101.—Q. I would like information as to 
Stanton County, Kansas — land prices, crops, 
transportation, etc. 

A. Although farm property there increased 
349 per cent. between 1900 and 1910, we hardly 
consider it a section of farm opportunities. 
At the latter time there were only 263 farms, 
covering 35 per cent. of the land area, of which 
only 15 per cent. was improved; the rainfall 
averages only 17 inches a year; dry farming is 
hard and often precarious; irrigating can be 
done only from a partially investigated under- 
flow supply; and transportation facilities are 
extremely poor, no railroad lines running into 
the county. The total value of crops in 
1910 was $60,240, — 9,400 acres of hay 
and forage, 2,643 acres of broom corn, and 
2,250 acres of kaffir corr comprising the chief 
items. The land averages about $7 an acre 
in price. 
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